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Ovr Macazixe.—John M. Cobbett and Jas. P. Cobbett, Esquires, vo 
longer conduct this Magazine, nor are in any way connected with it. No 
other change will take place in the work; it will steadily advocate the 
same principles in politics as hitherto: it has now the character of being 
the only Radical monthly periodical, professing to be devoted to the cause 
of the People aggregately, which has not been led away from its principles 
to advocate the interest of classes in the community, or been captivated 
by the liberty-subverting but specious schemes of the Philosiphers and 


Political Economists. Wewant no new cut-ancd-drv Constitution, the work 


of men calling themselves Philosophical Radicals. We wish to see the 


restoration of the old Saxon Constitution, or rather, we wish to have the 
alterations, which the combined oligarchy of Whigs and Tories have made 
in ite-swept away with the accumulated abuses of which they have been 
the originators. In this good work we shall lend all the assistance in om 


power to Mr. CopsBetr, whose unaided mind has already accomplished so 


mughgn promulgating true principles in polities. 
Yo 


Communications to be addressed (post paid) to the Editor, at No. 11, 
Bolt-court, kleet-street, where Books for review and Advertisements may 


also be sent. 
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THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITION OF THE 
COUNTRY. 





Nature, although she has not made all mankind equal in point of bodily 
strength, or mental endowments, has given to all equal rights. We shall 
endeavour to point out the difference that exists, between the Equality of 
Man, and the Equality of Rights. The truth of the former doctrine would 
lead to the necessity of a community of Lands and Goods, a state of things 
in which labour would meet with no reward, and exertion no stimulus; in 
which, by destroying all hope of improving our present condition, we would 
annihilate all the better feelings of humanity, and in fact reduce the whole 
human race to one great body of Greenwich Pensioners. In no country 
whatever yet discovered, even where society has been in its first dawn, has 
this equality existe 1. 

** The well known, the good old plan, 

To let those keep, who have the power, 

And let those take who can,” 
seems from all time to have been the order of the day. The Equality of 
Rights, in a state of Natural Liberty, is nothing more than a power of self- 
disposition. In such a state, every one being in the possession of the same 
undefined rights, property, by which we mean the accumulation of the actual 
necessaries and the luxuries of life, could have no certain foundation: for 
although we might be sure of a bare subsistence from our own exertions, yet 
security of individuals, or the enjoyment of life, must necessarily be entirely 
beyond the reach of man living in this state of society. Hence the forma- 
tion of society. Formed for the benefit and advantage of all, society is 
nothing more “than natural liberty so far restrained by human laws, as is 
necessary or expedient, for the general advantage of the public.” By it 
man gives up no right, but only subjects his power of self-disposition to laws, 
%» as to produce benefits to others, as well as to himself. Property is the 
natural consequence of society. Individuals of more industrious habits, or 
greater skill, than the majority of men, necessarily became the first pro- 
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priectors. But it by no means followed, that because they were thus able to 


accumulate what we now call wealth, they were to do so to the entire 
exclusion of the'r less fortunate or less prudent neighbours, or that all were 
not to enjoy a sufficiency. All having im a state of nature the power of 
maintaining themselves, to imagine that any one would enter into a contract 
which might deteriorate his condition, is to suppose a moral impossibility. 
It is one, we had almost said the only principle that binds society together, 
that no member of it shall starve, but that the poor, the impotent, and 
the helpless, shall be maintained from out of the abundance of others. If 
such were not the case it were better for the majority of mankind that 
“ Chaos were come again.” The system of English poor laws is the natural 
result of these principles. 

It is the fashion of the 19th century to despise the wisdom of our 
ancestors, as it is sneeringly called, and consequently to deprecate the poor 
laws, as contrary to sound principles of public policy, and as having a 
tendency to degrade the lower classes; an enquiry as to the operation of 
these laws at the present time is calculated to attract peculiar attention. 
An examination of the social position of the country, and a faithful account 
of the relative state of all classes in the kingdom, is interesting of itself, and 
it will also throw some light on this matter. 

There never existed a time in English History, when it behoved the mass 
of the People, and the advocates of Popular Rights, to exercise a more 
jealous distrust towards, or scrutinizing observation over, the acts and 
intentions of all political parties, than the present. On the decisions 
and acts of this century, depend, we are convinced, the happiness or misery 
of many succeeding ages. The struggle now going on, is not between 
Whigs and Tories, between Ins and Outs, it is not which of these imbecile 
factions shall be in possession of place and power. Nay, the battles we allude 
to, are not even to be fought by “the Collective Wisdom of the Nation.” 
“The first assembly of gentlemen in the world,” seem in happy ignorance of 
the “ fundamental feature,” as Castlereagh would have said, “ on which the 
whole question hinges.” Associations, the natural result of a long series 
of misrule, are now in progress of formation, which threaten to destroy the 
whole social system. The origin of Trades’ Unions, for it is to them we al- 
lude, can only be referred to the curse of paper money, the legitimate offspring 
of profligate expenditure and enormous debt. The excessive burthens of the 
country have pressed so severely upon industry, that nature could bear no 
more, and the productive classes are now about to make one great and united 
effort, to cast off the chains which have so long bound them. Unlettered as 
the bulk of the labouring population undoubtedly are, they are nevertheless 
keen and attentive observers of their own interests: and they have within 


the last few years discovered one great truth, that they are the most 














important body in the state, when they act in unison. 
likewise informed them, that upon them the destructive blights of taxation 
ultimately falls. The continuance of the present frame of society, they well 
know depends entirely on them. Let the members of Trades’ Unions, 
which are now established in all great towns, and the numbers of which 
exceed, it is stated, two millions, to use their own dread word, “ strike” 
simultaneously, and what will then become of all our boasted capital ; of what 
use will the much vaunted “wealth” of the Political Economists be in 
that day. The proud and haughty aristocracy, will then be glad to obey 
the “ canaille,” whose prayers and petitions they have so often mocked 
and spurned at. The middle class will then discover by fearful experience, 
that to have jomed the people in endeavouring to obtain their political 
privileges, was their only just and useful policy. If such be the critical state 
of the times in which we live—and who that will observe passing events can 
doubt it is/—the question frequently and forcibly presents itself to our minds, 
Are the higher and middle classes aware of the frail thread, that binds the 
social system together’ Are they sensible that they, and their property, 
are standing on the edge of so fearful a precipice, from which one hostile 
movement of the labouring population, would hurl them into revolution and 
destruction / 

Nursed in their infancy in the lap of luxury and profusion, but too 
frequently without the attention, arising from maternal affection ; educated 
in their boyhood, in all that exclusiveness, which it appears the whole 
object of their lives to perfect; and introduced into the world in their 
manhood, only as it would seem to enjoy, (what profanation is there in the 
word,) the dissipation and extravagances, which characterize the present 
age; can we wonder at the aristocracy * being ignorant of the state of feeling, 
and actual condition of the working classes? Viewing, as they do, the mass 
of the people, asa race vastly inferior to'themselves, having neither the same 
feelings or abilities, can we be surprised, that the aristocracy despise and 
contemn those, who labour with their own hands for their daily bread? It 
is therefore, to ignorance, we attribute the apathy of the aristocracy on this 
subject. The strength of both the despotism of rulers, and the lawless 
subordination of the multitude, arise from one and the same cause, the 
weakness and yacillation of the intermediate power. To deny that the 
middling classes in this country are well-informed, and to a great extent 
honest, would perhaps be going too far, but we think we may safely assert, 


that they are wanting in firmness and determination, and that selfishness is 


* Pe:hapssome of our readers may think, that the above picture of the aristocracy, 
and their sentiments as regard the people, are overcharged. ‘That there are manv 
among the “ higher order,” whose feelings and sentiments are far different, and 
whose education has been in a different school, with pleasure we admit. Sed ece, 
Londonderry, Ellenborough, Newcastle, &c. &c Xe. 


“ 
‘“ 
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Sad experience has 
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their great characteristic. This selfishness does not arise, so much from 
any wish to oppress, or degrade those beneath them, as from an idea of 
their pre-eminent self-importance. During the progress of the Reform 
Bill, they were staunch advocates for the 10/. qualification clause. Why? 
merely because it conferred the elective franchise on themselves. In such 
a qualification, there is no great principle contained. We can understand 
householdership or universal suffrage, or even the restriction of qualification 
to wealth, but to fix upon the payment of 10/. rent per annum, as a 
necessary requisite to vote, is but a franchise granted to expediency, and 
a refusal to acknowledge any principle on the subject. Again look to the 
conduct of the middle classes of London as respects the Assessed ‘axes. 
Does the labouring man pay any inhabited house duty / Does the mechanic 
or artisan live in a dwelling containing eight windows! It would be nothing 
short of mockery and insult, to ask the poor man the question. They 
are not taxes imposed upon industry but upon wealth. The great 
opposition to these taxes, arises from the horror this * Nation of Shop- 
keepers” has to pay cash, without some substantial value received ; and 


we are borne out in this statement by this circumstance, that were these 


taxes repealed to-morrow, the landlords and not the tenants would reap 


the benefit. We are far from denying that the window and house duties 
are vexatious and oftentimes oppressive, and that their fair and equal 
distribution is exceedingly defective ; but to assert that they are the first 
taxes, that ought to claim the attention of the Reformed Parliament, is 
indeed an absurdity. Are the corn laws, which affect the great mass of 
the people so cruelly, which starve the labouring population, and enable 
the landed proprietor to luxuriate in unjust and ill-begotten wealth, 
drawn from the vitals of the people, to be still the curse of the kingdom, 
because the shopkeepers of the metropolis choose to meet and bluster 
about the hardship of their paying assessed taxes’? Is the malt duty, 
which prevents the poor man from making his own beer, and encourages 
the injurious monopolies of large brewers, to be retained, because the 
inhabitants of London, are now beginning to feel, what the labouring man 
has so long, and so fearfully felt, the distress of these latter days? Has 
the agricultural interest, half ruined by the enormous burthens on land, 
become so unimportant, as to be obliged “to shrink its diminished head,” 
before London tradesmen and parish patriots! By far the greater part of 
the rents and income of the United Kingdom, are spent in the metropolis 
Itis the principal mart of foreign trade, the seat of Government, the centre of 
all professions and business, and the focus of attraction to travellers from 
all parts of the world. Surely there are advantages which ought to 
induce the inhabitants of London, to postpone their claim for fiscal relief 


untii the majority of the country, who enjoy none of these benefits, but 
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are subject to all sufferings in common with them, receive some benefit 
from the reduction of taxation. Besides, these taxes are entirely internal 
impositions, and do not, like many others, prevent our finding a market in 
other countries for our manufactures. Such however, is not the conduct 
of the metropolitan middle classes; their selfishness induces them to put 
forward their own claim, well knowing that being near the administration, 
they can searcely be refused. These men consider themselves to con- 
stitute the wealth, the edueation of the country, and imagine that the 
stability of the Government depends on them; and they are encouraged 
in these views by the greater part of the daily press, who are continually 
sounding their praises, and pretending to lead, whilst in fact they are only 
pandering to the public mind. We most cordially admit that amongst 
them, most of the greatest ornaments of the present day, both in political 
and literary eminence are to be found ; but this, by no means, alters our 
view of the character of the generality of this class. To have placed 
that character in a more favourable position, would, if consistent with 
truth, have been a gratifying task, as it would have raised ourselves in our 
own esteem. To be ealled “ respectable” and * gentlemanly” is the 
height of the ambition of the middle class; and in attaining this, they 
are not at all particular in the means. The respectability of a man’s 
character ought not, were the principles of morality sufficiently diffused, 
and generally acted upon, to reflect credit on him; as it amounts to 
nothing more than saying, he is what he ought to be. But when in 
common parlance, we hear an individual called a respectable man, the 
impression we receive is, that he is a person who has led a quiet hum- 
drum life, never having overstepped the line of decorum and decency, and 
for respecting whom there is no sufficient reason, or none we choose to give. 
To see gentlemanly manners, and all the characteristics of good breed- 
ing more generally practised, it is almost unnecessary to say, we think 
would be a subject of national congratulation, but we are bound to add 
we consider them, a very poor substitute for the adoption of sound prin- 
ciples, and the cordial co-operation of all grades for the general improve- 
ment. The intermediate class constantly look up to a pattern, and take 
their tone to those below them, from their superiors in rank, consequently 
hence, arises a hindrance to their union with the operatives. This has 
been their conduct in every age, and it is the discovery of this, that 
now threatens society with disorganization. Even during the reign of 
the spirit of equality in France in the first Revolution, this fact was 
apparent. The last writer on that important era states, that* “ The 
shopkeepers and the lower rank of the legal profession never identify 


* Histoire Pittoresque de la Convention Nationale et de ses Principaux Membres, 
Vol. 1. p. 128 
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themselves with the populace, even during the fervour of a revolution. 
There is in them an innate spirit of feudality, which leads them to despise 
the Canaille, and envy the Noblesse ; they desire equality, but only with 
such as are above themselves, not such as would confound them with 
their workmen.” 

The members of the Tory Government which so long had sway in this 
country were all * Exclusives.” They consisted of men of Aristocratic 
caste; few, but very few, of the “ Nobles of Nature,” we mean men of 
great abilities from amongst the middle classes were admitted into the 
councils of the Crown. This fact contributed much to the hatred with 
which Tory government was at last viewed. The men we allude to were in- 
cessant in their attacks on the existing Administration, and endeavouring 
to bring it into disrepute with the people. They designated themselves 
“the natural leaders of the people,’ and by laying the abstract principles 
of liberty before them, demonstrated that any approach to them, did not 
exist in practice in this country. The people were deceived by the lures of 
these false men, and giving up all hope of bettering their condition under 
the existing system, owing to the pertinacity with which Government 
adhered to their love for absolutism, they allowed themselves to be made 
the stepping-stones to the landing of political power. In our allusions 
to the opponents of Tory rule, we do not refer solely to the Whigs, but 
also to those men, who professing no particular creed, choose to desig- 
nate themselves Philosophers and Political Economists ; and Trading Poli- 


ticians of all classes—men whose sole idea seems to be, that because thev 


have laid down, to their own entire satisfaction, certain rules respecting 


which they call “ wealth,” “ labour,” “ rent,” * population,’ Xe. Xe 
in mystical language which they themselves can searcely understand: 
and the principles of which are utterly repugnant to human nature, as 
hitherto known, and entirely subversive of all moral feeling, they alone 
are fit to govern the country. The object of their legislation is for 
the benefit of money; they seem to value the labouring man according 
to the “ profit” he can produce, and would legislate for him in the same 
manner, as they would for machinery; they value the great mass of the 
people no more than they do spinning jennies or steam engines; and 
believe they could form a much more “ Philosophical Government” were 
the majority of the governed automata, instead of flesh and_ blood 
To them the habits of the labouring man seem immoral, because he 
looks to the rest of his fellow creatures, to preserve him from starva- 
tion, when unable, though not unwilling, to procure the necessaries of 
life ; improvident, because he dares to feel the pangs of the tender 
passion, and to enter into that state of life, on which Revelation has 


pronounced a peculiar blessing; and ignorant, because he has the mis 
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fortune to think that the first step to his moral and intellectual improve- 
ment, is to appease his hunger, and supply the necessaries of life, rather 
than government, education, and scientific knowledge. It is the fashion 
of these philosophers, we use the designation they have adopted them- 
selves, to carp at, abuse, and depreciate all existing institutions merely 
because they are old. They wish Governments completely remodelled, 
because having been the growth of ages, it is not conformable, in some 
details, to the abstract principles of liberty they have * discovered.” 
The experience others can gather from the events of past ages, is to them 
indeed an “ old almanack.’ The greatest happiness, principle, is the 
base, on which they wish to erect the light and elegant superstructure of 
a“ monarchical government surrounded with republican institutions.” 
They seem altogether to forget, in thinking of past times, the immense 
balance of tyranny and evil that has been swept away, whilst the founda- 
tion of liberty and good remains. The politicians to whom we allude, 
call themselves Utilitarians, and are the followers and disciples of the 
late Mr. Jeremy Bentham. That Bentham was, to a certain extent, a 
great man, the interest he excited during his life alone would be suffi- 
cient proof. That he was a good man, is exemplified in the extent and 
munificence of his charities, and his being possessed of that larger degree 
of charity, which induced him to consider many persons worthy to 
partake of it, who had but small claims to such regard: we allude not 
to the beggar, on whom he might incidentally bestow his alms, but to 
some more dignified individuals styling themselves his disciples. That 
Bentham nevertheless was, in many respects a weak, vain man, the whole 
of his life and writings show; but the most convincing proof that we 
have is, that he was actually the proprietor of a publication, (the West- 
minster Review), the sole object of which appeared to deify him. The 
great misfortune of his life was his scepticism. Seneca remarks that 
every thing may be doubted; and Bentham most certainly acted up, in 
his enquiries after truth, to this assertion. Mr. Pulwer’s estimate of his 
character, and the effects of his writings on man, or rather we should 
say on his disciples, appears to us tolerably just in some points of view, 
“The influence of Bentham,” he says, in* England and the English,’ “upon 
the present age has been two-fold, he has helped to destroy, and also to 
rebuild. No one has done so much to forward, at least in this country, 
the work of destruction, as Mr. Bentham. The spirit of examination 
and questioning has become through him, more than any person besides, 


the spirit of the age. For he questioned all things. He treated all 


subjects as virgin subjects, never before approached or embraced by man.” 


Mr. Bulwer’s general estimate of Bentham’s character, has In our opinion 


one fault, whieh is, that he imagines the influence of Bentham’s works and 
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life, to have had a much more important effect on society, than has 
actually been the case. His writings certainly contain some just views of 
human nature, quaintly expressed, but the greater part of them are to most 
men sealed books, perfectly unintelligible; he appears to have wished 
that his meaning should not be known, and most certainly he has sue- 
cessfully accomplished his object. Although the greater part of Ben- 


tham’s works are unread and unknown to the majority, and when studied 


by the impartial, found to abound in absurd dogmas, yet his followers 


claim the honour for him of discovering, or more properly, trventing, 
for with them all is mechanical, the true principles of morals and 
government. 

Utility is the criterion by which the followers of Bentham judge of 
every thing relating to their fellow creatures, and in their estimate of 
human nature, they despise all the feelings, the affections, and the passions. 
Friendship is with them a foolish hankering, a mere Quixotic creation of 
the imagination. ‘To prefer the society, and have greater pleasure in the 
company of one, with whom we have been brought up,—who in childhood 
was our playfellow, in our schoolboy-days the sharer of our mischiefs and 
punishments, our exertions and rewards, and in manhood our confidant 
and adviser,x—to have an interest for this friend, and to care more for his 
welfare than for an inhabitant of New Zealand, who is of equal value to 
the world, appears to the Utilitarians, unphilosophical, derogatory to the 
character of free thinkers. The feelings, the sentiments, which are the 
offspring of the soul, the outpourings of a deeply rooted conviction, are 
not, we tell these dreamers, the mere ebullitions of a faneiful theory, or 
the beings of choice. It is surely an odd way of increasing human hap- 
piness, to begin by excluding the pleasures arising from the affections. 
It is not sufficient that we merely exist as automata; human nature 
informs us that we are the children of impulse and passion,—that the mind 
must be supplied with other food, than that pointed out by the doctrine of 
Utility. It is not exactly according to our notions of humanity, that our 
interest should be greatly excited in an object, and that, because another 
object of equal value flits across our path, our interest in the former must 
suddenly subside. In following out their principles, the Utilitarians 
despise and abuse music, poetry, and painting ; there is nothing in them, 
cries out one; they do not advance the sum of human happiness, says 
another. The querulousness of their disposition is such, that we may 
almost lay it down as a rule, that, what delights others, disgusts them 
They have deadened, destroyed their own feelings, and would have others 
do the same. The doctrine of Utility we hold to be quite inapplicable 
tu moral science. 


Such are the opinions of the U tilitarians respecting moral science. 
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By entering into the question more fully, we could easily show that our 
assertions are founded on truth; our space, however, forbids it, and our 
remaining remarks shall be entirely confined to their political views. 
The followers of Bentham and the political economists we shall consider 
as the same class; for although, there may be some difference on minor 
and party details, their main objects are the same. “The greatest 
happiness, principle,” we shall not enter into, for this reason, because in 
all their writings on*this subject, we have been unable to discover any 
definite meaning attached to the word “ happiness.’ If by it, they mean 
the greatest physical enjoyment of the existing age, that can only be 
produced by pandering to their greatest errors and vices. If the diffusion 
of virtue and mental enjoyment is meant, they have taken a most singular 
mode of producing it, namely, by endeavouring to put a stop to population, 
to relieve distress by a withdrawal of the inalienable rights of man, even 
his right of existence, and to remedy disease by shutting up infirmaries and 
hospitals. Their mode of increasing human happiness is, by taking away 
the comforts of the poor, and adding to the luxury of the rich. The 
indignant observations of that great man, Hazlitt, made about these men, 
must be familiar to our readers. ‘ They do not,” said he, “ grapple with 
the rich, to wrest his superfluities from him, (in this they may be foiled), 
but trample on the poor, (a safe and pick-thank office,) and wrench his 
pittance from him, with their logical instruments and lying arguments.” 
With regard to what may strictly be called their political economy, its 
object is to increase the amount of wealth in the country. This, we con- 
ceive, is beginning at the wrong end. ‘The amount of money, or any other 
sort of wealth, in any country, can have no wholesome effect on the 
happiness of its inhabitants, if it be not rightly distributed. The proper 
distribution, and not the increase of wealth, ought to be the object of the 
sctence (if science tt be) of political economy. The doctrines of this 
science, as it is called, all tend in some way or other to the advantage of 
consumers, and to the injury of productive industry ; and by calling the 
labourer a consumer, and not a producer, they endeavour to enlist the 
people into the ranks of money against land. Rieardo asserted that land- 
lords and farmers were the only producers, and therefore that “ the interest 
of the landlord is always opposed to that of the consumer and manufacturer.” 
Now in order to make this a facet, it would have been necessary for 
Ricardo to show that the labouring man consumed more than he produced ; 
this, however, he never attempted ; his shrewdness convinced him that to do 
so, would establish the prosperity, and not the misery, of the working class. 

Another favourite plan of national regeneration, with these philoso- 
phical politicians, is a compulsive svstem of National Education. By the 
word education, they do not mean -eal knowledge, or more general and 


valuable information, but what they are pleased to call * The Economy 
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of Politics,” ‘The Science of Government.” The whole affair is a 
trick, the more easily to enable them to enslave the minds of the people. 
In a work * entitled “ The spirit of the Constitution,” by Jas. B. Pernard, 
Esq., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, just published, we find some 
excellent observations on this subject, and accordingly withdraw our own 
remarks, to make way for those of Mr. Bernard. “It is a right, un- 
doubtedly, that every one should be provided with facilities, both for 
training up his children in a proper manner, and for supplying himself 
and them with a comfortable subsistence ; but with facilities only, to be 
made use of, or not, as he pleases; food for the mind ought no more to 
be furnished at the public expense, than food for the body ; both ought 
to be placed equally within the reach of every one according to his rank 
and station in life, but to attempt to supply either, at the public expense 
is destructive of the best interests of man. It is, in fact. to persevere in 
the same erroneous practices of government, which have hitherto enabled 
the idle to punish the industrious, filling the world with misery ; 
besides it is a direct endeavour to reverse the original decrees of Provi- 
dence, which have immutably ordained that man shall work, not only for 
his bread, but every other comfort he wishes to enjoy. All systems of 
national education are, therefore, to be looked upon as things intrinsically 
vicious and bad, supposing even the ruling classes to be in full possession 
of knowledge of moral and political truth, and anxious to impart it to the 
classes beneath them. What then must they be if, as is universally 
notorious, the ruling classes know no more on these subjects than the 
ruled? Both are, in fact, alike in the dark as to all such matters.” 
* Of what real use can it possibly be, in so confined a state of the human 
mind, for one class of society to pretend to teach moral and political 
knowledge to another, when neither knows any thing about the matter, 
and when accordingly the whole extent of teaching can amount to no 
more than this—the blind undertaking to lead the blind, that both may 
fall into the same pit together? All the benefit that can come from it, 
comes to the ruling classes, who hope by such means to obtain command 


over the minds of the working people, and thus mould them to their pur- 


4 . ons ; 
poses, when they can no longer command their bodies. This however, is 


the very thing that constitutes the fundamental objection to the whole 
scheme. It is altogether a fraud, the secret object of which is, not to 


teach the working people the best mode of improving their own happi- 


* We do not hesitate to pronounce this one of the best works, on the subjects 
treated in it, we ever read. In many of his conclusions we difler widely from the 
author. He is however evidently a man of original mind, deeply read, and earnest 
in his desire to do good. If possible, next month, we will give our readers a full 
account of it. The volume came too late for this month, and is not a work merely 
of incidental notice. 
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ness, but to fill their minds with false doctrines unfavourable to it, and 
favourable to that of their rulers.’ “ In countries where the interest of 
the class who rule is the same as that of the working people, and where 
the former in seeking to promote it, promote that of the latter also, no 
system of national education is required to support the government, which 
then stands firmly based, as upon a rock, on the happiness of the subject 
millions. There is then no use in interfering with domestic arrangements ; 
it ison the contrary far better to let parents educate their own children 
according to their own fancy.” 

In most of these sentiments we fully agree. The author's remarks on 
Lord Brougham and Mr. Roebuck, and other education-mongers, are both 
pungent and just. We have not room to quote them. On this subject 
we shall just add one remark, that national education seems more adapted 
for the air of despotic governments, than for free institutions. It has 
succeeded, it is said, in Prussia; it may be so, but despotic, power is in the 
ascendant there, and its success, we fear, is exemplified more in diverting 
the attention of the people from government, than in benefitting their 
condition. 

Utilitarian philosophers and political economists have had their day ; 
common sense is rapidly exterminating the ante-social principles of the 
former, as well as the unmeaning vagaries of the latter. The master- 
minds of every country have alike despised and ridiculed both. In the 
work before mentioned, we find the opinions of two of the greatest men 
who ever governed, respecting these doctrinaires. Napoleon is said to 
have observed “ that if there existed such a thing as a Monarchy of 
Granite, and it were to be entrusted to the keeping of political economists, 
they would grind it to powder in a month.” Frederick the Great's remark 
is equally true and severe. * If I wished,” said that Monarch, “ to reduce 
a flourishing province from the highest state of prosperity, to the lowest 
stage of misery, | would desire no more effectual course than to put it for 


years under the government of Philosophers.” W.H.C. 













THE YOUTH AND THE MAIDE’ 


From the German of la Motte Fouque. 













Night was o'er the forest spread, 
Where the Youth was sleeping 

‘Tears, which he in silence shed, 
Down his cheek were creeping. 
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And a sound his slumbers cross’d, 
Like a love-note to his ear, 

And the voice he deem'd was lost, 

Whisper’d plain and clear. 
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The Youth and the Maiden. 


Soft it spoke of one he lowd, 
Spoke of passion’s smart, 

And he felt his spirit mow, 
Quickly beat his heart. 

“ Dream, | know thou wilt deceive me, 
Know that she is far away, 

Yet sweet Falsehood, do not leave me, 
L will hear thee—stay. 


Plainly could he hear it speak : 
* Lov'’st thou true as ever? 

Dar’st thou ev ry barrier break 
Which our hearts may sever? 

Come, with love for thee | burn, 
Hasten to me, dearest Boy, 

Come, thy love shall find return, 
I no more am coy.” 


And he said, “ My life is chang’d, 
She, whom cold I thought, 

She. whose heart was once estrang‘d, 
Visits me unsought, 

No! a dream has charm’d my ear, 
“Twas no real sound ; 

Nought but trees and #ocks appear, 
Threat ‘ning me around, 


Mild he heard the voice reprove : 
“ Think’st thou I deceive ? 

Has thy bosom ceased to love? 
Can it not believe ? 

Do not shun these fond advances, 
Vainly let me not invite thee, 

Do not fly those bright eves’ glances, 
Which could once delight thee. 


“ Know that [ am dead and gone, 
In the cold earth laid; 
Know, that in the grave alone 
Love can be repaid. 
What above you sought to gain, 
‘Mid the dull world’s storm and gloonr, 
Love, which you desir'd in vain, 
Dwells within the tomb.” 


Then was heal'd each bitter pain, 
Then his arms he spread, 

Hop'd to clasp her, but in vain— 
‘Woke—and she was fled. 

Loud he mourn'd, while plains and air 
Heard alone the doleful sound, 

Sunk into the grave, and there— 
His belov'd one found, 












































A NEW CHAPTER IN BOXIANA. 





We are a numerous and highborn family, with pride enough (as the 
Irish phrase goes) to “take box on ourselves :” for our genealogy, be it 
said, flourishes deep and wide in an evergreen box-tree, which has spread 
its verd-antique over many centuries. But in the vicissitudes of time we 
have had sad changes among us :—one of our ancestors boxed the com- 
pass with “Captain Noah; and at this day my cousin Paddle-box 
commands a Calais steam-hoat. Tar-box, too, affects to be a sailor, but 
he is a mere shepherd of the moors, who looks after his master’s mutton. 
Tool-box was the son of an honest carpenter, by whom he was left some 
property ; but, unfortunately, he bought a borough, and has now to seek 
for his money in schedule A. This mishap was a timely caution to 
Turning-box ; who had formerly done duty in a French convent, but has 
now liberalized his notions into an alliance with Ballot-box. We boast 
a pair of old soldiers in Sentry-box and Cartouche-box: the one has 
served in half the garrisons of Europe, and the other never quitted an 
Englishman's side at Waterloo. 

Hat-box calls himself the head of the family, and reckons himself 
above either of his cousins Wig-box; the elder of whom is a chief- 
justice, and the other president of a college. He is, however, strongly 
opposed by Powder-box, an old beau, who kicks up a dust for these 
venerable personages, and puffs them off upon all occasions. Snuff-box 
is a bit of a cox-comb too, as was his ancestor Pouncet-box, immortalized 
by Shakespeare for annoying Hotspur, whose real name, by the bye, was 
Pepper-box. ‘That antiquated maiden, his sister Patch-box, gave herself 
mighty airs with Goody Work-box ; as did those giddy flirts her nieces 
Chatter-box and Sauce-box. And how shamefully she was treated by 
Mesdames Dressing-box and Band-box, the Piceadilly Milliners! They 
had actually the face to call the poor industrious creature a sew-sew 
character ! 

Then, there is the Reverend Doctor Christmas-box ; a strong stickler 
for the church. He insists mightily upon his ancestor, the Abbot of 
Boxley; for whom, as Selden tells us, Pope Alexander tickled up the 
laity in LLSO for the parochial tithes. The worthy rector, however, is a 
great frieud to his decayed relation, Charity-box ; he will let no barber 
near his chin without Shaving-box ; Box-iron takes care of his surplice ; 
and his cook Dredging-box served an apprenticeship to Monsieur Ude. 
His reverence had a tevrible touch of the gout the other day, by the 
indiseretion of Spice-box ; but consin Pill-box soon set him on his legs 
again.  Poor-box and Witness-box are generally at the elbow of Know- 
ledge-box, the Bow-street Magistrate, who settled the dispute so cleverly, 
Which Professor Porson excited between Salt-box and Box-of-salt. So 
indeed was Watch-box, till the old fellow was knocked out of office by the 
rhe w police. , 

One of the family emigrated, many years since, to Savoy; poor Shew- 
box, his posterity are hurdy-gurdying and Punech-and-Judying it about 

London with small profit. Yet some of them have enlarged their oceu- 
pation, and fill the most distinguished part of the theatre. Box-lobby is 
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an idle lounging puppy: but Colonel Side-box, the Countess of Front- 
box, and Lady Barbara Lower-box, are always in the dress-circle. 
Madam Private-box, to be sure, got into bad odour some twenty years 
back in the O. P. row; and her cousins-german, the Miss Upper-boxes, 
(better known by their characteristic alias of The Slips) are in little 
better reputation at present. This branch of the family must not be 
confounded with Stage-box; who tools the Brighton Slap-dash for 
Helter, Skelter, and Co. at nineteen miles an hour, accidents included. 
His brother, Coach-box, takes precedence of Majesty itself, and even 
goes before the Lord Mayor! Yet I should prefer the snug independ- 
ence of Driving-box, with a fair companion in his cab, or a tiger at his 
left elbow. 

Hunting-box keeps it up at Melton-Mowbray, with an unexceptionable 
stud, famous kennel, and capital cellar; while Citizen’s-box enjoys the 
“ Russen-hurby,” at Paddington, and counts the omnibuses from his 
parlour window. Every one to their particular taste. 

Tobacco-box and Spitting-box are deplorable sots; and, though they 
do now and then pass a Sunday evening with the old gentleman, they 
are generally to be seen muzzing it in some shabby alehouse. Candle- 
box and Tinder-box are rather light characters: so are Firebox and Coal- 
box :—one of whom is more than suspected for an associate of Mr. Swing; 
while the other was transmitted from Newcastle on a charge of forgery 
This amiable Quartetto belongs to the “ Flare-up™ nuisance, which has 
of late infested the town with its villainous slang.—Would that it were 
put under the discipline of my hard-handed cousin, Box o'the ear ! 

The Wrong-boxes are eternally in one scrape or other.—Having been 
Whigs when they should have been Tories, now they are Tories when 
they should be Whigs. But this is mere matter of opinion. Some 
people think my lords, the bishops, and my ladies, the pensioners, are in 
the Wrong-box family :---my own notion is, that the No-taxians and the 
Free-cornites are in that ugly predicament.---Time will shew. 

Dice-box was a sad fellow. He rattled away the fortune of his uncle, 
Money-box, who left him nearly a plum. Poor devil !---he is now in 
partnership with Begging-box, at the door of the Fleet-prison. To have 
done with our discreditables---(for I leave to Pierce Egan’s chronicling 
the iron-muscled lads of the Fancy, who claim kindred with the Box 
family) I will just mention Pounce-box, the Attorney ; of whom---as even 
farthing damages would carry pounds costs---the least said the soonest 
mended.---Yet perhaps he was not the very worst of the name; for his 
grandfather Letter-box was a spy at Venice, and did the dirty work of 
her secret despots. It must be allowed, that several of the old knave’s 
progeny are occupied honestly enough in the Post office, and by the news- 
papers and periodicals, I see my cousin Editor’s-box from morning to 
night. . 

But the pride of our family—and its best support too---is StRONG-Box. 
You may see him any day on Change at the particular pillar :---his brow 
regulates the funds :---under its variation the money market falls or rises. 
Emperors are hand and glove with him: kings await his pleasure: 
dynasties depend on his_ resolve. He is not the handsomest of 
heaven's creatures: yet, potent as Calypso, he turneth his votaries into 
bulls or bears; and under his wizard charm the erect unfeathered biped 
waddles forth a lame duck.---Happy Strong-box !---In thee reside pedigree 
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and title and honour!---in thee dwell consideration and reverence and 
power !_--Thou art the incarnation of wisdom and grace and beauty and 
virtue! 
Confess, good reader, that we are not all of us--- 

‘* A beggarly account of empty boxes.” 


But which of the Boxes is this recorder of the family history? Good 
reader, your own sense will tell you 
Borhill, February 17, 1834. Writine Box. 
N.B. The Box-family are very tenacious of the rights of their kindred. 
We buy all our furs from cousin Boxstns at Newington, 





1O THE MEMORY OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Ou! mourn for Shelley, nature’s dearest child, 
Tho’ our sad grief avail not to restore 

Her faithful worshipper. Thy spirit mild 

Will visit its frail tenement no more. 


























The ling’ ring echoes of thy tuneful muse, 
Still vibrate in sweet music on my heart, 
As evening clouds retain their golden hues, 
The sun's receding splendour doth impart. 


Thy virtuous deeds and thy immortal song, 
Are deathless laurels in the wreath of Fame: 
Thy triumphs o'er a world of fraud and wrong 
Have won for thee a great and glorious name. 


As the bright morning star precedes the day, 
And renovated nature hails the dawn, 

So would T hope that thy prophetic lay, 
Will herald forth an intellectual morn. 


There is a touching sadness in thy strain, 
Yet breathing warmest hopes for human kin 
Which not the bigot’s hatred or disdain 
Could banish from thy fear-subduing mind. 


When thou did’st soar on Fancy’s wand'ring wing, 
How bold and dazzling thy celestial flight ! 

But when of earth's affections thou did’st sing 

The heart's fond chords would tremble with delight. 


* o * * * * 





Now in serene repose thine ashes lie, 
Mortality resolves itself to earth ; 

While that etherial part which cannot die, 
Has waken'd to a brighter—purer birth. 
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TRADER AND DEALER. 


Tuere is seldom a sufficient distinction drawn between trader and 
dealer. Trader, is one who makes or manufactures an article, and sells 
to the user. Dealer neither mends nor makes, he only buys and sells ; 
his aim is to gain a profit from every article he can get hold of ; either 
by putting on an increased price, or giving less weight or measure, or by 
some manoeuvre or other, he manages to gain a profit out of the goods 
before they get to the consumer. ‘Thus we see a dealer is in fact, as far 
as regards all useful purposes, an idler—one who neither improves an 
article nor makes one, nor adds any real value to a thing. He enhances 
the price of commodities to the user, and gains his living ; and some of 
them gain immense riches by these enhanced prices. 

If, for instance, the manufacturer of cloth were to sell to the tailors, 
or to those who use it themselves, it would be freed of that extra price 
which dealers or drapers put on. Instead of which it generally goes 
from the maker to the great wholesale dealer, from him to the less one, 
then to the trader or tailor, who also must have his profit ; so that in 
this case there are three parties who are to get something by it, two of 
which absolutely do nothing, yet partake of a profit, and put on an in- 
creased charge before it can get to the hands of the wearer. 

It is precisely the same with the produce of the land. The farmers 
send to market their corn; the great wholesale factors, in most cases, 
become the first purchasers, they sell to other factors ; from them it 
in many cases goes to the millers; then to the bakers. Each party, 
derive a profit, and each raises the price, so that it has to pass through 
the hands of four or five, and is loaded oftentimes with as many additional 
charges, before it reaches the consumer. 

This is the way by which a large portion of society, calling themselves 
Quakers, are enabled almost entirely to live; and by this means we see 
that they can go better clad, and better fed, and gain more wealth, than 
any other sect. The Jews, also, are now in this country a very numerous 
body, who neither make nor manufacture any one thing; yet they, 
numerous as they are, and hated as they are by every true English- 
man, even they manage to gain a good living (compared to our poor 
labourers), and some of them get wealthy, and all by buving and selling 
and traflicking with almost every article which is produced by our labour. 

A dealer picks up his living, or makes his fortune, only by the extra 
price which he can put on articles. And to such an extent has this sort 
of huckstering got in this country, that scarcely a thing of any sort can 
be had until it has been through the hands of three or four persons, each 
getting so much profit out of it as enables them to live far better, in most 
cases, than the very persons who are the producers or manufacturers. 

If this increased price which they cause were to make the things better, 
or cause a greater consumption or demand, they might then be useful 
But, on the contrary, we tind that dealing creates no more labour ; it 
gives no additional employment, nor does it make the things of any more 


real value. 
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A trader (that is, a tradesman) employs hands—gives the poor the 
means of living. A dealer does neither. The more capital is employed 
by the tradesman, the more food, the more clothes, and the more employ- 
ment will it give to the working people. But the more capital is 
employed by the dealer, the more it enhances prices, and raises the value 
of many of the necessaries beyond the reach of working people, thereby 
depriving them of a portion of their food and raiment. Thus it is where 
men mistake, when they advocate the use and benefit of great capitalists 
using their capital. If it were used only in trade, it would give work 
and do good; but if it be employed in dealing, it raises the price of the 
working man's necessaries so high that he cannot purchase a sufficiency, 
consequently lessens consumption, and lessens the demand for goods in 
the home markets. 
Mile End. Tuomas SINGLE. 





TO LESBIA, 


PREELY TRANSLATED FROM CATULLUS, CARM, VII 





Nay, Lesbia, say, dost thou indeed, enquire, 
While on my lips thy honied kisses burn, 
How many, dearest, would appease desire / 


When from those lips I satisfied should turn ? 


Go where sweet scents perfume Cyrene’s land, 
And round her founder's tom) incessant fly, 
Where ‘mid the burning soil Jove’s altars stand, 


Go count the sands that round his temple lie 


And when night draws her curtain, look above, 
Count all the stars that spangle her black veil, 
Which she spreads forth, concealing stolen love, 


And hears, though silent, many an am‘rous tale. 


When sands and stars are counted o'er and o'er, 
So boundless is Catullus’ fond desire, 
Then may’st thou know dear girl, but not before, 


The number of thy kisses I require. 


No tongue however ready, eer can say, 
No eye, however curious can tell, 
How many kisses would my flames allay, 


Those kisses, Lesbia, which I love so well 


Cobbett' s Mag.—No. 14 
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CRIMINAL CHARACTERS, 


By ane of the Deputy Ordinaries of New yate *. 


INTRODUCTORY PAPER. 


Unper this title or head, it is not intended to tax the good-natured 
readers of this magazine with the perusal of reprinted matter connected 
with by-gone crimes and trials, the interest of which might, at the 
period when the events occurred, have been sufficiently intense, to reach 
the ears of a school-boy in his first quarter's probation, at an economical 
establishment of learning in the remotest part of Yorkshire, bat which 
would now be stale and unprofitable reading to all, save some few old 
ladies whose remaining span of life would be a blank without those con- 
diments of existence—the shocking and the horrib/e—those who can 
never find anything in a newspaper to interest and engage their attention, 
but accidents and offences. 

After a certain age, with a certain class of society, when nature begins 
to flag, and the rigidity or induration of nervous fibre commences, nothing 
but copious draughts of aque vite, and a Corders murder can arouse 
their feelings : marvellous tales of the shedding of blood, and dram-drinking, 
are the mustard and cavenne which awaken many into a state of conscious 
existence ; without the potential or actual cautery, an unintellectual old 
age is but a foretaste of death, if not death itself. 

Hence the number of readers for such stuff as * God's Revenge against 
Murder,” &c. &ec., a title by the way, which would, within days of my 
remembrance, have brought the publisher into a court of justice, to answer 
for himself under a charge of blasphemy. Who ever heard of God's 
revenge’ The justice of God, or the unerring punishment of God, would 
have been more in keeping, and in accordance with the attributes of the 
Deity? Our subject, however, although unembellished with clap-traps of 
horror, it is hoped will not be devoi | of interest, or of usefulness, in showing 
the peculiarities and idiosynerasies of man under the influences of crime 
and punishment ; the object in view, is to give biographical sketches of the 
characters which have figured in the criminal annals of the country, an! 
this, the writer has been induced to undertake for two reasons: first, 
because he is not without a claim to some experience of his own on the 
subject ; and secondly, because he has been fortunate enough to possess 
himself of some notes, remarks, and anecdotes of an octogenarian recently 
gathered to his fathers, which are very copious, and which the writer of 


* Although the Ordinary of Newgate is the only person engaged and paid by 
the city authorities, for giving spiritual advice and assistance to prisoners, stiil there 
are many grawuitous deputies, and such 1s the zeal for saving souls in this age, that 
the authorities at Newgate are daily under the painful necessity of rejecting the pious 


services of numerous volunteers, who fancy that no crimes are too enormous for theif 
talents in salvation. 
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these papers knows to be genuine, and penned under circumstances of 
peculiarity. [It appears that the author of the memoranda in question, had 
a kind of morbid taste thronghout his life for visiting prisons and 
conversing with criminals, more especially when they were ordered for 
execution, or suddenly snatched from the jaws of a violent death by an 
unlooked for reprieve : after noting their conduct, it was his practice to 
sift ont the private character and public life of each individual criminal 
which came under his observation, probably with the laudable view of 
more accurately accounting for the cause of crime, than has hitherto 
been done. It is to be regretted, that one who appears to have devoted 
so great a portion of a life, protracted beyond the usual space of time 
allowed to man, should not have left us any account of the object he had 
in view, or that he should not in his writings himself have applied them 
to the solution of the problem he had proposed to himself, or of his own 
(no doubt) favourite theory. Be it what it may, but which is unknown 
to us, our posthumous documents are dry matters of fact, which will, 
however, furnish the curious reader with many amusing anecdotes, and be 
food forthe philosophical man—stucies offering him some very knotty ques- 
tions of inconsistencies in the character of bipeds to reconcile and account 
for. The effects of punishment in lessening crime, is still a problem, and 
the individual or generic character of crimimals, is but very little under- 
stood by the legislature. Archbishop Whateley says, that the question is 
not, what effect punishment has upon the criminals, but what impression 
it makes upon the unconvicted of any crime; now this sentence is both 
unphilosophical and unchristianlike. Are we then not to judge of the 
probable effect punishment, or the dread of it, has upon mankind in general, 
by the conduct of those who are undergoing it, or of the general impression 
it makes on society, by the number who are found to disregard it, or who 
from their course of life seem todo so. Again,does the christian perform 
his duty, who makes no effort to reclaim one fallen into crime? Yet, says 
the archbishop, it is of little consequence what they think or say; where 
did the learned divine obtain his authority for this doctrine—sure!y not 
from the scriptures? His charity exten’s not to those unhappy wretches 
who in the world and the world’s law often find no helper—who are 
pitied for a moment, and in a moment forgotten; and who perish without 
leaving any lasting unpression of terror from their sufferings, which almost 
cease to be exemplary, when frequent, excessive, and promiscuous. The 
archbisho» appears to have passed over the fact, that in all countries, the 
history of criminal man, furnishes as many instances of enormities committed 
by society, or those who govern it, upon individuals, as individuals have 
against society, if we omit cases of petty larceny; but if the primary 
causes of petty theft were known, it is probable that in the majority of 
cases, the generating causes would be found to be, poverty, or the want of 
proper instruction. When another question would present itself, viz. 
Whether governments may not be considered criminis particeps in many 
of the delinquencies of the country over which they rule. Legislatures 
have a trick of covering their want of skill, and more frequently want 
of honest intentions towards mankind, under the plea of the incorrigibility 
of man—of his inherent sin, and the inborn wickedness of his heart; they 
pass over the fact that is this very cause which prevents their making just 
and equitable laws—no people are happy. because no people have good 
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laws, nor are there any really good men who obtain power to make 
them ; the wickedness of heart they complain of is general. Weakness of 
judgment, and cruelty of disposition, have in all ages but too frequently 
been the associates of power; which operating on society, produces a re- 
action, generating opposition, and leading to the infraction of the laws, 
proceeding by steps till the greatest enormities are committed, which 
furnish the rulers of the people with further excuses for committing excesses 
and violence in legislation, and thus they proceed, accelerating and 
increasing the mischiefs they affect to counteract. 

Man has ever with unrelenting assiduity felt a pleasure in exercising 
eruelty and torture upon his fellow creatures; sometimes crucifying or 
burning them, at others tearing their limbs asunder, or breaking their 
bones upon the wheel; now again flaying them, or wrapping criminals in 
the warm skins of beasts and exposing them to wild dogs to be torn in 
pieces. The following is extracted from the Morning Chronicle of Sep- 
tember 2d, IST] :—* In Mav last, some robbers broke open the tomb of 
the mother of the Sultan Selim, at Constantinople, and robbed it of gold 
cloths and precious stones to the value of one hundred and fifty thousand 
piastres. Suspicion alighting on some Sclavonian slaves, they were 
taken up and put to the torture ; two of them refusing to make confession, 
were impaled in the streets of Constantinople, and remained alive, but in 
dreadful agony, twenty-two hours.” 

In our own country, the most barbarous enormities have been perpe- 
trated on man, under the sacred name of religion and justice. Even the 
pious and wise Sir Thomas More caused the rack to be used in his 
presence ; and judges celebrated in their day for knowledge in all matters 
of law, and the affairs connected with the existence of man, have not much 
more than a hundred years since, been allowed to commit with impunity 
their legal murders. “ 1 know not that Judge Powell was a weak era 
hard-hearted man. But I do know that in the Augustan age of English 
literature and science, when our country was adorned by a Newton, a 
Halley, a Swift, a Clarke, and an Addison, this julge, in 1712, condemned 
Jane Wenham, at Hertford, who, in consequence, perhaps, of a controversy 
that arose upon her case, rather than from any interposition of Powell, 
was not executed ; and that four years afterwards, he at Huntingdon con- 
demned for the same crime (witcheraft) Mary Hickes, and her daughter 
Elizabeth, an infant of eleven years old, who were exeeuted on Saturday 
the 17th of July, 1716. At the beginning of the same century, of which 
fnglish philosophers and English scholars talk with triumph, two unhappy 
wretches were hing at Northampton, the 17th March, 1705 ; and upon 
July the 22d, 1712, five other witches suffered the same fate, at the 
same place.”"—Characters of Charles James Fox, page 370. 

This subject being introduced for the purpose of showing the prejudices 
and errors of those who have obtained credit for being wise and great 
men, I must be allowed to add the following remarkable instance of the 
influence which the current opinions of the times in which we live will 
have over the minds of the most enlightened men. [ put the reader in 
mind that Lord Chief Baron Hale was one of the greatest judges of his 
day, and is quoted as an authority in our courts of law up to the present 
how; also that Sir Thomas Brown was an emines* nhvsician, and the 
author of a work entitled © Vulgar Errer 
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“ Amy Duny and Rose Callender were tried and condemned at Bury St. 
Edmunds, in Suffolk, by the Lord Chief Baron Hale. They were tried 
upon thirteen several indictments. Amy Duny was charged with be- 
witching Mr. Pacey’s children, and causing them to have fits; and when 
Sir Thomas Brown, the famous physician of his time, who was in court, 
was desired by my Lord Chief Baron to give his judgment in the case, he 
declared ‘that he was clearly of opinion that the fits were natural, but 
heightened by the devil co-operating with the malice of the witches, at 
whose instance he did the villanies; and he added, * that in Denmark 
there had lately been a great discovery of witches, who used the very 
same way of afflicting persons, by conveying pins into them. This, it is 
said, made the great and good judge doubt so much that he would not 


sum up, but left it to the jury to decide, * praying that the great God of 


heaven would direct their hearts in that weighty matter.” The jury, 
having Sir Thomas Brown's declaration about Denmark for their encou- 
ragement, in half an hour brought them in guilty upon all the thirteen 
indictments. After this my Lord Chief Baron gave the law its course, 
and they were condemned and died declaring their innocence.” Readers, 
remember that in those days, as in the present, there were legislators 
who asserted that the penal laws of England did not admit of any ameli- 
oration. It would seem that we are never to approximate any nearer to 
perfection in the art of legislation, or in teaching the people morality ; 
so long, however, as there are cruel and unjust laws, will the immoral 
and ignorant plead their severity in justification of revolt against them ; 
just as a rebellions an! perverse child reproaches an immoral father with 
his faults when corrected for those of his own commission, Every statute 
which enacts cruel and unjust punishment for minor offences, is a heavy 
crime committed by the legislature against the people ; for, independently 
of the individuals who suffer under its provisions, it never fails of demoral- 
the people See the effect of the ame laws, which 


izing the mass 
, re accommodation of a few churlish country centlemen, 


i 
were mate for t] 
who now, when evervbody can have game upon thew table, disregard it, 
after having inflicted an irreparable injury upon mankind in general to 
obtain it. Any law to be effective must be of that character, that the 
offender may know when the erime is committed that all his fellow men 
will exclaim he merits his punishment, On the contrary, it matters not 
how heavy the punishment may he, it will be disregarded if public 
commisseration accompanies its infliction. The man who was boiled in 
Smithfield for the crime of poisoning, (vide Rap. 1, 466,) was conscious 
of having the pity of the public, and therefore braved his fate. In the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, when the people were ruled with an iron 
hand, regardless of the character or feelings of the people, the executions 
were 2000 a vear: but in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
Reformation introduced a purer religion and a more humane conduct, they 
decreased from 2000 to 400. All sensible parents are very justly afraid 
of hardening their children by severity ; but government is not afraid of 
hardening the people by rigorous laws. Yet the maxims of one ought to 
guide the other; the whole community is but a family. Burgh, in his 
“ Political Disquisitions,” advises us to imitate the eonduct of the judicious 
Quakers, “who do more by their manner of educating their youth. and 
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their treatment of them in consequence of their behaviour, than all the 
kings of Europe, with their laws and sanctions piled on one another to 
the height of mountains.” 

I now turn from these considerations to the subject of criminals as 
they have been seen and known in more recent days; beginning with 
those of familiar recollection, cases which afford to those who are curious 
of information regarding the human heart scope for the deepest contem- 
plation: such as Fauntleroy, the Berner Street Banker ; Captain Mont- 
gomery, and Hunton, the draper and quaker; their cases were all some- 
what similar, yet were attended with distinct shades of difference. 
Fauntleroy suffered for forging the names of the owners of Bank stock, 
by which he feloniously caused to be transferred into his own hands 
considerable—nay, enormous sums of money, still however continuing 
to pay the owners of the stock their half-yearly dividends on the same ; 
it is to be observed, that he forged no names, or made free with any sums 
of money belonging to those who were not connected with him in the way 
of business. As a banker, he was agent to stock-holders residing in the 
country, and was authorized by them to receive the bank dividends 
accruing on their stock. ‘The banking-house in which he was a partner 
being on one occasion run hard upon and in want of money, Fauntleroy, 
who was always estimated as a superior financier, undertook to raise the 
required sum, and this he did the very next morning. What he said to 
his partners, or how he accounted for his possession of the money, has 
not yet been known: probably, they were too hurried at the moment, and 
too glad to have the timely supply to be over-nice in their enquiries. It 
is, however, now known that he went to the Bank, and, by means of 
forgery, transferred the money he obtained from the name of a 
customer to that of his own, conceiving, that the party would not, pro- 
bably, so long as he lived, wish to sell out his stock, and therefore would 
remain unconscious of the use which had been made of it so long as he 
regularly received his dividends; if, however, it should ocenr that the 
stock was required, he calculated, as agent to the party, that he should 
have time to replace it, even if he should be driven to the necessity of 
making free with another person’s stock in the same wav as heretofore. 
And this he actually subsequently did many times; until he got involved 
in a labyrinth of transferred stock, and his accounts so built up one on 
the other, that there was no retreating before the world as an honest 
man—no path open to him either to stop payment or go on—nothing 
before him but ultimate ruin, disgrace, and punishment; yet in this state, 
by plunging desperately, and as it were daring the worst, he maintained 
the credit of the banking-honse for upwards of eight years after the first 
fraud is supposed to have been committed. All this period, it should be 
observed, that his partners were totally in the dark as to his proceedings, 
he being the only real active partner in the firm All the three men 
above named, were placed in that class which supposes that their crimes 
were committed from any other cause than that of poverty ; at least that 
poverty which, in the general acceptation of the term, is considered as the 


prevailing cause of crime; these offenders therefore suggest the idea 


whether certain cases of public delinquency, may not, as some say o! 
poetry, be referred to organization; or, as others affirm of the same art, 
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that it may be ascribable to the self-determination of a strong will acting 
upon the accidents of individual destiny; or, again, may it not be asked, 
whetherit be not a combination of both causes. 

It appears that each of these men committed their offences deliberately, 
were men of education, and, moreover, had the benefit of a strong admo- 
nishing internal repugnance to commit crime; that is to say, their con- 
sciences were wide awake and often pulled the check-string, as they 
themselves have subsequently acknowledged, and that each might, had 
they timely availed themselves of its warning voice, have been saved, 
even after the commission of many offences. Each also stated that they 
had a presentiment of their fate. It would seem that there could be no 
traitors in the dominions of the prince of darkness, and that being once 
naturalized and embodied among his subjects, there is no letting off upon 
any terms. 

Fauntleroy could, every day up to the one of his apprehension, have pos- 
sessed himself of sufficient me: mey to have carrried himself out of danger ; 
and if he could have brought himself toa life of obscurity and seclusion, 
might have spent the remainder of his days in independence. This 
alternative, he said, constantly occurred to him; but although, at last, 
hourly in anticipation of detection, and notwithstanding the horror which 
at times came over his mind at his impending fate, he was, as he himself 
affirmed, spell-bound to the spot, which he never could summon resolution 
enough to break. This may in a manner be accounted for by his attachment 
to more than one female ; he was naturally amorous, and ultimately became 
licentious. Men with perturbed minds sometimes purchase their lethe, 
or nepenthe, trom Bacchus ; Fauntleroy went to another market for this 
draught and drug—that of Venus. <A passion of any kind, by excessive 
indulgence will soon become preternatural, a more striking instance of 
which never oceurred than in this case. When wearied and oppressed 
with intensity of reflection and borne down with the horrors of an 
ignominious death, and when nothing could rouse him even when in 
prison, his conduct towards women was remarkable. Had it been lawful 
or consisteat with the rules of Christian propriety to have made an 
experiment with him, 1 am convinced from memoranda in my possession 
and other facts known to me, that he would, if the opportunity had been 
allowed him, have gone through all the forms of making love to any 
female thrown in his way, and have ¢ ontinued so to engage himself up to 
the last hours perhaps of his existence. In point of faet, this is not a 
postulatum, it all but did oceur, dead as he was to all worldly affairs ; while 
under sentence of death. the sight of a female awakened recollections and 
associations of the mind producing a manner and conduct on his part 
which were then incompatible with his then awful situation, and which 
can only be accounted for upon the principle | have stated ; viz. morbid 
action of the nervous svstem, occasioned by the associations of the mind 
touching the chord of former recollections: but of this presently I shall 
have something more to say. During the whole period that he was conscious 
of being criminal, he never could endure to be left alone to his own 
thoughts 
spent, if not in visiting and receiving parties, in the company of his kept 
mistresses. All persons denounce drunkenness as the most degrading 
vice; witha prope nsity for drink it is useless to boast of othe: virtues; 


- when. therefore, disengaged from business, his whole time was 
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they are but tinkling cymbals; granted, but a sober rogue is a more dan- 
gerous character than a drunken honest man. Had Fauntleroy taken to 
drinking instead of women to drive away his reflections, his career would 
have been short, and the injuries he did very much curtailed ; I do not 
mean to advocate or patronize drunkenness, but facts are facts, draw what 
inferences you may from them, and I shall avail myself of this opportunity 
to state one, sans dread of their saint-ship’s ire, viz. that all thorough- 
paced astute knaves are sober men; and that they tell every body of their 
virtue, wherever they meet them, spending one third of their time in expa- 
tiating against drunkenness; one third in sleep, and the other in studying 
and plotting how they may best cheat their neighbours or fellow men. 
Many men have one favorite vice which they are anxious to disguise and 
cover by the practice of many virtues ; others are proud and ostentatious 
of a solitary virtue, the possession of which they have persuaded them- 
selves will carry them through and counter-balance all vices. Frauds in 
trade, injustice and oppression of the poor, using divers or false weights 
and measures, usury, and dealing falsely with your friend, are all 
nothing, provided the party is a sober man, and has uot been yet legally 
convicted of any offence. “ But God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are mighty.” Charity, our fore- 
fathers thought, covered a multitude of sins 

You have now only to become a member of a temperance society, and 
you may have a cloak large enough to cover house, garden, orehard, and 
paddock : drink tea in public, and eau-de-vie in private—take especial 
care not to become inebriated in any place but your own bed-room, ot 
when your wife is in the way to protect you from the public gaze, by 
answering to all enquiries, that you are not at home ; and, in what it may 
be asked, is the difference between this and the old mode of taking a 
bottle? Only, instead of enjoying your glass and the conversation of your 
friend at one and the same time, he opening his heart, and you your own, 
as the juice of the Tuscan grape warms its springs—you now, under the 
new system, have your conversation, first at the tea party, and your glass 
when you return home. It was a saying of my old grandfather's, (who 
by the bye knew something of human nature) that he made it a rule never 
to trust any man until he had, at least once, seen him drunk: and a cele- 
brated writer says “that the heart of a man is without disguise when in 
liquor.” Both old aud young tradesmen agree in opinion that there is no 
man now to be known or trusted with safety. [f you must give credit to 
any, it will be better to choose a middle course; the confirmed drunkard 
will perhaps spend your money, but the temperance man will most assured|y 
rob you of it, and laugh at your gullibility afterwards. Avoid the tem- 
perance man in commerce as you would a known swindler. Coster was a 
very temperate man. 

There is probably no instance on record, judging from Fauntleroy’s 
education and station in life, of a sensitive mind enduring for so long a 
period a state of peril and danger, yet keeping up all the external ap- 
pearance of gaiety and self-possession ; though his acquaintance now say 
that it was evident he laboured to be at ease. There can be no doubt 
but that the latter part of his career was spent in making efforts to dis- 
engage himself from his own thoughts, the hardest task for man to perform, 
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and it is highly probable, had his detection been protracted much longer, 
that his mind would have broken down under the energies his unhappy 
situation called upon him to exert. The force of a fall is always in pro- 
portion to the height from which we are hurled; the truth of this 
aphorism was illustrated in this case: he had no hope from the moment of 
his apprehension, his depression was the work of an instant; the sight of 
the officer, whom he knew when he came into his presence (Plank, of 
Marlborough-street Police Office), operated upon him like a coup soleil, 
and he never afterwards rallied; his heart indeed must always have been 
like a watch, which knows no repose until it ceases to beat. As regards 
money, for several years he appears to have been reckless of consequences, 
his habits were of the most extravagant character; only a few hours 
before he was taken into custody, he had given some directions for furni- 
ture which was to be sent to Brighton, where he was fitting up a house 
for the residence of a female in a style unusually superb for any private 
person. When giving directions for the manufacture of some costly sashes 
and furniture, he said (this was on the very day he was apprehended) 
* Let every {thing be done in a manner to eclipse the king's pavilion; if 
my house be not so large as his palace, it may at least be as richly 
decorated.” 


‘* What mockery is the tinsel pride of splendour, when the mind is desolate within.” 


He was a very liberal subscriber to public charities, and often gave a 
sovereign when asked for alms by casual beggars in the streets; at other 
times he either was or affected to be very parsimonious ; but all incon- 
sistences in a man thus circumstanced may be ascribed to a troubled mind. 
When first placed before the public as a suspected criminal, at Marlbo- 
rough-street Police Office, he appeared in a great coat, crouching his head 
into the collar of it for the purpose of concealing as much as possible his 
countenance, and with his arms folded. When committed to Newgate, he 
found favour with some of the City Aldermen, being accommodated con- 
trary to all recent custom with very comfortable apartments in a portion of 
the prison devoted to the use of one of the head turakeys and his family, 
in this instance consisting of himself, wife, and servant. The turnkey’s wife 
was considered a pretty woman, at least she was a very pleasing and remark- 
ably good natured woman ; every thing was done which could, under the cir- 
cumstances of his distressed situation, to alleviate his sufferings; he 
underwent none of the privations usually encountered in a prison—all his 
friends, both male and fema'e, had free ingress and egress to his apart- 
ments, which was a favour rarely granted to one charged with so heavy 
an offence; he ordered his own dinner and drank his wine as usual after 
it, if he wished it; but nothing could rouse him from dejection, or put 
enough of the man into him, either to enable him to philosophise upon 
his situation and the causes which had placed him in it ; or on the other 
hand, to imitate the desperate culprit and brave them. His conduct may 
be defined to be that of a sulky man, except when spoken to by a female, 
when, if she were but a servant, he affected politeness and unnecessary 
attention ; perhaps he was not altogether (vain as it was) without a hope 
that he might make himself interesting enough to induce them to engage 
in some scheme for his escape ; considered in any other light, under the cir- 
cumstances, his conduct was absurd and censurable to the last degree. 
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His trial is already before the public ; it required but the forms of the 
court to pronounce a verdict of guilty, and for the judge to pass the sen- 
tence of the law, viz.—death. After which he gradually wore down by 
the intensity of internal agony, and the prospect of death before him; 
towards the last, be declined in flesh so rapidiy, losing altogether his 
animal spirits, that if it had been possible to keep him another day, or 
even a few hours longer under the same impression of his preximity to 
the grim monster, it is a question whether pulsation would not have ceased 
under the mere apprehension of death. 


* The weariest and most joathed worldly life, 
‘That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is aj aradise 
To what we fear of death.” 


Even when sentence of death had been passed on him, and after the 
order for his execution arrived, he was allowed still to remain i» the turn- 
key’s apartments, instead of being removed to the cells, as is customary 
with all prisoners the instant a verdict of guilty for a capital offence is 
recorded against them. It may be asked, whether there is either policy 
or justice in making these distinctions. Fauntleroy, if he could enjoy any 
bed, had a soft one up to the morning of his execution; besides this he 
had another indulgence granted him, the companionship of a favourite 
spaniel dog, upon which he was wont to look when sitting in his chair for 
hours; this animal he gave to the turnkey’s wife, but after he lost his 
master he pined and wasted rapidly away until he died, when the owner 
of him (Mrs. H.) caused him to be stuffed, and placed in the turnkey’s 
lodge, which leads to the apartments once occupied by his master in New- 
gate; and there he was to be seen a short time since, a monument of 
fidelity to man when deserted by all the rest of the world. On the 
evening previous to the execution of Fauntleroy, the turnkev’s wife went 
into his room, after having placed his clean linen, Xe. ready for the forth- 
coming awful event, and asked him if there was anything further she 
could do fer him; upon which he sprang up, and in a most romantic 
2nd impassioned manner said, after falling upon his knees before 
her, “ My dear lady,” at the same time taking her hands and hissing them 
vehemently, *“ you behold the fallen Fauntleroy before vou, I cannot but 
admire you! I cannot but adore you!’ The object of this address 
exclaimed, * for God's sake Mr. Fauntleroy don't kneel to me, you must 
have other oceasions to kneel.” * But IT will,” he continued; saving, 
“what can I do for you? What shall Tsay to you!” then turning his 
pockets inside out, said, “ Here! this is all” holding out some money, 
“that is left in the world to Fauntleroy now to bestow on any one, take 
it for my sake, with this purse.” He then handed her his purse, containing 
three sovereigns, with which, conceiving him to be (as she said) light- 
headed, she escaped from the room. It is very currently reported that his 
friends, through influence with the City authorities, cansed a narcotic draught 
to be given him the evening before he underwent his sentence. Be this 
as it may, it is very certain that in the morning he was quite uneonscious 
of what was being done with him. He was taken from his room at thirty- 
five minutes after seven, and led between two men to the press-yard, there 
to be pinioned, and as the clock struck eight the procession which usually 
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accompanies these miserable men to the scaffold, moved through the devious 
and long winding passages to the fatal drop; all the way to which he was 
supported, and also while the finisher of the law performed his duty, being 
apparently in a perfect stupor during the whole proceedings. 

It is very much the practice upon these occasions to say a great deal about 
penitence and the religious feeling of the culprits, all of which is very much 
misunderstood, and generally mis-stated. All malefactors coming under a 
sentence of death, may be classed under two heads as regards general 
demeanor. First, Those who are depressed and rendered so nervous through 
fear, that at no time can they collect their thoughts, or acquire steadiness 
of mind enough to calmly contemplate the perilous situation in which they 
are placed; every time they make an effort to figure death in their minds’ 
eye, in order to reason thereon and prepare for the event, the mental 
faculties involuntarily refuse to come up to the sticking-place ; a violent 
agitation or vibration of the whole nervous system supervenes, which 
ends in stupor, during which the patient can only get sleep; every time 
the effort and relapse takes place, the powers are weakened, the sufferer 
fallmg in them into a state of idiotey, and in that condition is executed. 
Fauntleroy was one of these men, in whom fear overpowered reason. 

Secondly—Thouse whose coarser natures or tougher fibre have led them 
tou plunge into crime in defiance of the law; these men, having accustomed 
themselves to place death in one eve, and licentiousness in the other, have 
in some measure their nerves ready strung for the issue. Now the whole 
business of the Ordinary is comprised in preserving public decency. The 
public must not see men hung up like lambs, or go off from the drop like 
lions; the f elings engendered in both cases are unfavourable to the end in 
view, viz.—example. 

The Ordinary’s duty, therefore, is simply to break down the spirit of the 
latter, and cheer up those of the former; to tell one there is no hope for 
him of salvation, and the other that there is every hope, and to persuade 
each to walk quietly to the place of execution, and there submit to 
their fate. 

In 1828, Captain John Montgomery was apprehended and charged with 
uttering forged notes. He had been possessed of property, and was of 
a respectable Trish family; circumstances connected with extravagant 
habits, and a fatal attachment to expensive women, reduced a gentleman, 
once respected as a man of honour, to an utterer of forged notes ; but his 
case is interesting in other points. Notwithstanding the certainty of his 
criminality, (he pleaded guilty.) this man was ill-used ; it must be within 
the recollection of most readers, that when this crime was more fre- 
quently committed, the Governors and Company of the Bank of England 
were in the habit of consenting to the offenders pleading guilty to the 
minor offence, which spared their life, and subjected them to transporta- 
tion only: these terms were conditional—namely, that they made a full 
disclosure of the means by which they became possessed of the forged notes, 
When Montgomery was committed for trial, his attorney waited upon Mr, 
Freshfield, the attorney of the Bank, and offered in case the Bank would 
forego the capital charge, the prisoner should plead guilty to the minor 
charge of having the forged notes in his possession, and also give the 
necessary information respecting the manner by which he obtained them, 

This proposition was favourably received, which induced him to send in a 
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written confession, and a full statement of all the circumstances con- 
nected with his forged bank note transactions. Notwithstanding this 
eandour, however, a few days before his trial, he received a written 
notice, that the Bank intended to proceed against him to the uttermost; 
but he had now gone too far to recede, and under the advice of his attor- 
ney, he, when bronght up for trial pleaded guilty, in the full hope and 
belief that the sentence of death would not be carried into effect. In 
this hope he was disappointed, the council decided against his claim to 
mercy, another order came down for his execution. During his confine- 
ment he was allowed to remain in the infirmary until the night preced- 
ing the day appointed for his execution, when he was removed to a cell 
in the press yard; he was locked in one of these dreary abodes by him- 
self; about half-past six the following morning, one of the turnkeys went 
to warn him of the approaching hour, when he was discovered to be 
already dead. On the table were several sealed letters, and a small vial 
bottle, such as is used for containing Chuile, to place on ladies’ toilets, 
and which is used in dressing the hair. An inquest was called, when it 
appeared that he had taken prussic acid, during the night, which was the 
cause of his death; indeed, his letters explained how he ended his life, 
with every particu 
soporiferous draught, Xc. Men under sentence of death are generally 
pretty carefully watched during the day time, and at night never per- 
mitted to take anything into the cells with which they may commit sui- 


} 


ar regarding the hour when he took the permanently 


cide; when, however, the order arrives for their execution they are 
brought into the keeper's room, belonging to the press or condemned 
yard, and most rigorously examined—generally, indeed, stripped naked 
and made to open their mouths to satisfy the searcher, that they have 
nothing about them; he frequently rips open the collar, Mc. of the coat, 
to further assure himself that his painful duty may be properly performed 
It is no doubt owing to this precaution, that so few suicides in the con- 
domned cells have been committed. Montgomery, as before noticed, wa: 
not placed in the cell until the night before his execution, when he under- 
went the strictest examination of his person, that he was not examined 
before and secluded, is accounted for by the very sanguine hope every 


ene had of his being reprieved, in which hope it was well known he him- 


self indulged, and therefore was not likely to destroy himself to defeat, 
as it is termed, the ends of justice: but in this case inpustice, because he 
had, althongh guilty, been deceived and entrapped into a_ confession 
under an implied promise sanctioned by previous practice. Now a 
question has arisen how he could obtain the prussic acid atter he was 
locked up in the condemned cell: and more than one innocent person has 
been accused of being accessory in conveying it to him; | ean, however, 
now remove all doubts on the subject. Long before he was taken into 
custody he had provided himself with this vehicle to carry himself far out 
of the reach of the hangman’s hands ; and had so concealed it that it 
was all but impossible, under any search to discover he had it about his 
person. II] usage, family differences, an impatient temper, together with 
an amorous temperament, irregularly indulged, had plunged him into 
the commission of crime, but he had not long been in it before he saw 
all the horrors of his situation, without however having the resolution to 
remove himself out of it: affordine another instance that unless the battle 
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against the temptation to crime be fought in limine, and never allowed to 
enter the house, victory cannot be obtained. Montgomery was a remark- 
ably fine, well-built, and handsome man, to which were joined showy 
talents, agreeable manners, and a good education. He was, moreover, 
very frank and candid, discussing freely and without disguise his own 
errors, conversations on which subject with himself these remarks are 
founded. He says, that for months before he was apprehended his name 
was never mentioned that he did not think it was an officer; he had the 
sense of wrong-doing, and the consciousness of danger, but in all other 
repects he describes his mind as being in a mist—in a state of irresolu- 
tion and confusion—it appeared as if the hand of fate were upon him, 
and that it was in vain to make an effort to turn his destiny aside; in 
this state he thought of the hangman, and resolved to cheat him. His 
original intention was to have destroyed himself when ever taken into 
custody, and being aware of the practice of disencumbering al] suspected 
persons of their moveables, he hit upon the scheme which ultimately 
served his purpose ; having purchased a [huile, or scent bottle, about an 
inch long and one-third of an inch in diameter ; this he caused to be filled 
with prussic acid, and adroitly managed to keep it about his person, 
and thus prepared himself for the worst which could happen. He 
was a man of undaunted courage, and his letters, which were written 
only a few minutes before his departure, prove that he shook hands with 
death as he would with an old acquaintance. The anecdote to which he 
referred when using the French phrase une facon de parler, in his last 
written letter to a friend is already before the public, and therefore need 
not be repeated here. Montgomery while in prison entertained hopes 
that should his sentence be commuted to transportation, that he should 
be enabled to escape and reach Persia, where it was his intention to 
enter the Persian cavalry ; and from the judicious plan he had conceived, 
and the assistance which was offered him, I have but little doubt he would 
have succeeded. 

A singular occurrence took place whilst he was awaiting his trial. A 
lady came in her carriage to the prison; (it is said she was possessed 
of a considerable fortune,) and after seeing the governor, permitted 
hy appointment to come and view the person of Montgomery from the 
roof of the building, as he took exercise in the yard beneath, several days 
successively. She was heard to say, that if he escaped, her hand and for- 
tune should be devoted to him, if he would accept them: she was herself 
very handsome, and it was understood had before seen Montgomery, but 
he was not aware of the impression he had made; nor was he acquainted 
before he died of this extraordinary visit to the prison 


(To be continued.) 
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A FEW WORDS ON A POPULAR SUBJECT. 


‘* Then s(rait speak we of kisses.” SHAKSPEARE. 


THERE is but one subject on which we should never become tired of 
descanting,—on which we should never be wearied of hearing disserta- 
tions,—of reading essays,—writing lectures,—or perusing chapters. There 
cannot possibly be any misapprehension as to this subject,—it is—it must 
be—kissing !—for what else is there of which we should not be wearied 
in the course of time? Reading causes headache,—writing is still more 
felicitous in promoting a like result,p—composing very troublesome and 
tedious; but if the subject be kissing, how strange is the alteration: we 
read with interest, write with pleasure, compose with avidity, and think 
with ecstacy. No one tires of kissing ; we might with equal propriety 
ask our friend if he speaks truth, is honest or courageous, as if he loves 
kissing,—each would be resented as a like insult. Away, then, with the 
antiquated rules with which some would restrain cur joys or fetter our 
amusements: let them rail against kissing as they will, let them remin‘! 
us, if they please, that Seneca says—* Levity of behaviour is the bane of 
all that is good or honourable,” and when they have cone!uded the tedious 
harangue, we will snatch a kiss as a finale, just as people go to see a 
lively farce after a sententious comedy, or as achild takes sugar after 
nauseous medicine. No, no, give to us kissing and its fair concomitants . 
andthese are, dancing, music, wit, and wine ; forwho can languish through 
the gentle waltz without finding ideas of joyous kisses pleasantly entangled 
in his partner's glances’ who is there will not acknowledge with George 
Alexander Stevens, that * wine’s in nature next to love?” and then as 
to wit, that is indeed allied to kissing, for he who loves not the latter 
must be witless, and ** music,” the poet tells us, * is the soul of love,”“— 
that is, of kissing; for after all the pretty things that have been said and 
written, and imagined—what is love but a kiss? Some kisses assuredly) 
are more intellectual than others, nevertheless they are but kisses ; a man 
is but a man, whether he have the mind of a Pan or an Apollo; sooth to 


* 


say, some of the former species are the pleasantest companions 


Kissing is a most ancient * much approved, good” custom, it has been 
admired and approved by eminent men in all ages, the Holy Scriptures 
themselves contain many allusions to the practice, and the ancients were 
especially addicted to it, so muchso indeed that it was introduced even into 
their publicceremonies. Zonadatus informs us that the people of Abydos at 
public and solemn festivals, took infants from the arms of their nurses, 
who attended on purpose, and carried them round to be kissed by those 
who were present. Erasmus earnestly recommends the custom, and Sil- 
vianus Massiliensis, in one of his epistles, says, * Kiss the feet of your 
parents like a maid-servant, their hands as a pupil, and their lips as a 
daughter.” Ancient writers mention another mode of kissing, which, 
however, holds a very inferior place in our regard: both Greek and Latin 
authors, but especially Plautus, allude to and describe the practice of 
kissing by putting ear to ear; parents took theirchildren by the ears when 
they kissed them, There is now, however, at Rome, an ancient monument 
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in which that curious and justly exploded mode is united to our own de- 
lightful manner: it represents a winged Cupid taking a female by the 
ears and kissing her. It was likewise a custom to place infants just born 
on the ground, whence the parents or the next in blood affectionately 
raised them up, and in proof of benevolence and affection, impressed a kiss 
upon their lips. To the cireumstance of placing them on the ground 
Juvenal alludes, when he says— 


‘* Infantem tollis? foribus suspende coronam 
Jam pater es ————-” 


That the custom of kissing remained long unknown in England has been 
stated by several writers, and particularly by one Dr. Pierius Winsemius, 
historiographer to their high mightinesses the states of Friezland; who, 
in his * Chronijich von Frieslandt,” printed 1622, informs us, that “ the 
pleasant habit of kissing was utterly unknown and unpractised in Eng- 
land, until the time of Rioux and Vortigern.”’ Be that as it may. it is 
at least certain, that after taking root in England the custom declined in 
every other country :—innumerable writers speak of it as being par excel- 
lence,—an English practice. Antonio Perez, secretary to the embassy 
from Philip the Second of Spain, writes thus to the Earl of Essex :-—*«T 
have this day, according to the fashion of your country, kissed at an 
entertainment seven females, all of them accomplished in mind and beau- 
tiful in person.” The learned Erasmus too, in a letter to one of his 
pupils, describes the custom as being one alike almost unknown to him, 
except in England, and highly commendable in itself. It is now, how- 
ever, in general use and esteem in every country of the known world, 
except one, and that circumstance merits a particular notice, inasmuch as 
the fact of the place, where it is unpractised, being the most barbarous 
and uncivilized, would seem to naturally imply, that kissing and refine- 
ment advance together. In New Zealand, sweethearts, in the place of 
our elegant salute, substitute a most frightful custom; they rub their 
noses together! Let us, enlightened as we are, fervently hope, that 
the “march of intellect” may one day reach these besotted barbarians, 
and teach them a more refined way of proving their affection! 

That all those people most distant from us are not equally ignorant, 
is, however, plain; for in Captain Cochrane's pedestrian tour, we find 
the following : 

‘© All being prepared for me, I quitted the fort of St. Peter and St 
Paul, accompanied by seventeen nartes, driven by the officers and principal 





inhabitants, and for two miles by the ladies, one of whom at parting, 
imprinting upon me a kiss which was 


‘* Speaking silence, dumb confession, 

Passion’s birth and infant's play ; 
Dove-like fondness, chaste concession, 

Glowing dawn of brighter day.” 


Kissing, it is thus shewn, rendered this stern, and somewhat ill 
tempered traveller, poetical! Oh wonderful art, what wilt thou not 
effect? thou makest the coward brave, the fool wise, the arrogant humble, 
the poor wealthy, and the political economist, a sensible man! 

After all, what is the leading principle of man? Some will say it is 
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ambition, some the, love of gold, some will hazard one opinion, some 
another, they are all wrong,—it is kissing! Whether we appeal to the 
ancient chronicles, or the modern poets, whether we consult the musty, 
timeworn parchment, or the last new poem, redolent with all the beauties 
of foolscap and new type, kissing is the never-failing theme of commen- 
dation. To a kiss do we owe that tremendous engine, the press, for it is 
recorded that Faustus, the original inventor, was inspired by a kiss from 
his master's daughter, with that overwhelming desire for independence, 
which leading him through unbeaten paths, eventually crowned his career 
with the grand discovery and the lady's hand. From a consideration of 
gratitude alone, it is therefore proper that every one should give a meed 
of praise to kissing, for in these times, as in those of Pope, all being 
authors, 


** Those who cannot write, and those who can, 
All rhyme, and snarl, and scribble, to a man.” 


How many are there, who, had it not been for the press, would have 
perished in obscurity, who are now gently journeying down to posterity in 
these pages? Ye s,it is the manifest duty of all to sing, write, and talk in 
praise of kissing ; let all mankind, from the * youth writing a sonnet to 
his mistress’ eyebrow,” to “the lean and slippered pantaloon,” join in the 
song of praise, the first buoyant with the present, the latter cheered with 
the remembrance of the past. Let the gay dancer trip merrily to strains 
breathing of love, the witling utter his happiest jest in praise of kissing, 
the writer display his poignant fancy ; animated by this idea, let the 


singer, discarding mournful ditties, take kisses only for his theme, while 
one and all fill up their foaming goblets to the brim, and quaff with true 
devotion to the joyous toast “a kiss from the lips we love.” 

Fair and beauteous reader, I have done ; in praise of such a subject I 
could write for ever, if you but deign to bless my labour with gentle smiles 
of approbation ; in Dryden's words, I bid thee, once and again,—farewell 


‘* Forgive if 1 have said or done amiss, 
And seal the friendiy bargain—with a kiss!” 
T.E.W 


THE TOMB, 


A TRANSATLANTIC ADVENTURE. 


— 


In one of those warm and voluptuous climes, where passion keeps pace 
with imagination, and both are glowing as the suns which call them forth, 
bloomed for a short season, and perished an early victim to her too sensi- 
tive feelings, the interesting being whose unhappy and premature fate 
forms the subject of the following aecount. 

It was in the declining summer of a South American climate. The 
cool breezes of evening had succeeded to the insufferable heat of a tropical 
sun, and the sighing of the groves shed a perfume over the luxuriant 
freshness of re-animated nature, when accident, varying the direction of 
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my rambles, conducted me to a spot saered to devotion and melancholy. 
On the right of the unfrequented path through which [ heedlessly moved, 
the appearance of a beautifully winding avenue, formed of the sweetly 
scented trees peculiar to the climate, in awakening my curiosity, filled me 
with an undefinable sadness, which the perfeet repose of the scene contri- 
buted not a little to increase. Ever aceustumed to follow the first im- 
pulse of feeling, I ventured cautiously to explore the mysteries of the 
retreat ; and having for some time followed the sinuosities of the beautiful 
labyrinth, found myself at length in a position at once novel, painful, and 
interesting. At the extremity of the avenue, yet so constructed as to be 
invisible, except on a more immediate approach, a villa of the first order, 
and erected in the elegant simplicity of true taste, blended its unassuming 
beauties with the rich and diversified foliage of the autumnal season. A 
garden, small, but tastefully distributed after the English fashion, threw 
its faded and fading blossoms on the left, while, immediately in front, the 
graceful disposition of a sloping law was partially concealed by clusters 
of honeysuckle, embracing in fantastic folds the slight green lattice lead- 
ing to an abode imagination might have peopled with beings of another 
world ;—glancing, however, in an opposite direction, a scene of the most 
impressive nature, in absorbing every faculty of my soul, rooted me in 
motionless attention to the spot. 

Amid a group of willows, whose boughs reclining in the gracefully 
recumbent position of true sorrow, and forming an arch through which the 
sun's rays could with difficulty penetrate, seemed to weep the fostering 
hand which had nurtured them into being, a tomb of plain white marble, 
near which an aged ecclesiastic lingered in an attitude indicating intense 
thought, presented itself to my view. The marble evidently contained 
two persons; yet no device no ornament bespoke the rank of the defunct 
—all was touching, simplicity and beauty—all denoted that calm and 
uninterrupted indulgeuce of melancholy reflection was the only privilege 
claimed by the mouruer, 

Under these circumstances I could not but feel that I was an intruder ; 
aud half regretting the curiosity which had given the secret of the exist- 
ence of this asylum to my view, was preparing to withdraw, when the 
ecelesiastic, suddenly changing his position, and glancing in the direc- 
tion in which I stood, left me no hope of escaping unobserved. His whole 
appearance betrayed surprise; mine for a moment was that of confu- 
sion ; bat aware of the necessity for explanation, | immediately advanced, 
and urging accident as the principal cause, hastened to express my regret 
that L should have been so unfortunate as to have violated the precincts 
of an abode in which the hallowed hand of religious grief had stamped 
the seal of privaey.—With a benignity peculiarly his own, the holy man 
received my apology, and enterimg into general conversation with an ease 
and affability clouded only by the character of profound sadness imprinted 
on his brow, soon left me no other regret than that the advanced hour of 
the evening, and the extent of my walk, rendered a separation necessary— 
not however, before I had received the welcome imvitation to repeat my 
Visit whenever inclination should lead me to a spot, the affecting mysteries 
of which still remained treasured in his own keeping. 

All who feel must know that there is a period in our existence when 
Cobbett's May.— No. 14. oO 
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the imagination, easily acted on by the mysterious, and ‘carried away by 
the very force of its own conceptions, acquires a fervidness of enthusiasm 
that communicates itself even to the physical energies. Such was the 
interest excited in my breast by all I had seen and thought during the 
opening of my adventure, that, ere another sun had thrown his horizontal 
rays over the languid surface of the country, my visit to the ecclesiastic 
was repeated; each succeeding day gave me a stronger claim upon his 
interest : for so utter was my devotedness to the little wants of the man 
of prayer, that I soon became a favourite, whose presence was in some 
degree even necessary to his happiness. Cherishing solitude, and natu- 
rally of a gloomy and unhappy character, the converse of him who had 
wept over the child of misery, and had known misfortune himself, was too 
congenial to my soul not to excite all that desire for intimacy which 
could, by possibility, subsist between two beings of kindred sentiments, 
although of opposite ages. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the history of the tomb had remained 
unrevealed ; when “the arrival of a letter, requirmg my presence in Europe, 
in awakening the regret of my venerable friend, induced him to comply 
with my repeated solicitations. One evening, shortly previous to my de- 
parture, he placed a sealed packet in my hands ; after which, conducting 
me to the spot where I had first interrupted his devotional exercises— 
“ Behold,” he exclaimed, “the last resting-place of her whose trials were 
far beyond her strength—of her who has had no_ peace on this side the 
grave ;—whose latter life had been one series of fearful and conflicting 
emotions ; yet who now, I trust,” he continued impressively, “ reposes on 
the bosom of her God. She was beautiful—she was passionate, and being 
passionate, she was frail; but her heart was virtuous, and her last mo- 
ments were lighted up by the holy calm of religious confidence and 
resignation. Condemn her not, my son: her errors are between Heaven 
and herself. Man, weak, sinning, and presumptuous, may not judge his 
fellow man ; and the penitent who who has sinned on earth, where sin is 
not forgiven, may hope for mercy in Heaven, where mercy is not with- 
held. Her mother sleeps at her side, and the hand of death has fallen 
heavily on the noble house of M .’ There was an awful solemnity 
in the voice and manner of the speaker which affected me even unto tears, 
and the impression excited by the scene altogether can never be whol); 
effaced from my mind. 

At a late hour I bade adieu to my worthy and respected friend; and 
having gained my habitation, proceeded to break the seal of the packet 
confided to my care. A number of letters in the French language, and 
in a female hand, were enclosed in an envelope closely written upon, and 
bearing the signature of the ecclesiastic. The story of the lovers had been 
detailed by him with extreme and affecting interest: and I lingered over 
lhe touching incidents until my own mind had imbibed their tone of me- 
tancholy and despondency. The following is a brief outline of the 
subject :— 

Tired of the calamities which continued to fall on his devoted country 
during the conquest of Italy by Napoleon, the Signor M—, a younger branch 
of a noble family of Florence, conceived the idea of abandoning the land 
of passion and of song, and emigrating to South America. Accompanied 
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by an affectionate wife, and two lovely and interesting daughters, to whom 
were added the family confessor, he was soon borne, on the dark waves of 
the Atlantic, to the soil of his adoption, where in a charming retreat their 
first days glided on in tranquillity and abundance. Short, however, was 
the season of their happiness. At the close of the fifth year, the Senior 
M—, taking up arms in defence of the liberties of his adopted country, fell 
an early victim to civil warfare, which with rapid strides, approached the 
peaceful retreat of this united and affectionate family. Three years had 
elapsed since that melancholy event, when, after an engagement which 
took place between a division of Royalists, and the army under the 
General and Liberator Bolivar, an officer of the former party was con- 
veyed wounded, and ina state of insensibility, to the abode of the widowed 
family, Beneath their hospitable roof he continued to remain, until his 
wounds were closed and his health re-established; but what cavalier could 
be expected, under these circumstances, to behold the interesting and 
beautiful Antonia M—, without experiencing and acknowledging all the 
effect of her surpassing loveliness. 

The faultless proportions of her person had acquired a character of 
voluptuousness, which no effort of the mind can wholly overcome in an 
ardent being, at that age when the passions are developed in their fullest 
exuberance. She was then in her twentieth vear. Her skin like that of 
most Italian women, was of the most dazzling fairness; while the natural 
paleness of her complexion was rendered remarkable in its expression from 
its contrast with the coal black and redundant hair, that gathered in 
profusion round her blue veined temples. Her eyes, of a dark blue, veiled 
by long and silken lashes of jet, that reposed amorously as they closed 
upon her cheek, were large and of touching softness of lustre, and, 
altogether, Antonia’s beauty was of an order to inspire something more 
than simple admiration even in the most casual observer. 

Ferdinand de Sampayos was in his thirtieth year. To a figure noble 
and commanding, was added that touching melane holy of countenance so 
often to be met with among his countrymen. His mind was richly culti- 
vated; and all the lighter accomplishments which captivate with woman, 
he possessed in an eminent degree. But who, alas! is perfect? A slave 
to feeling from very infancy, the intense passions of his soul rose superior 
to the suggestions of reason, and the seductive influence of female beauty, 
he had not firmness sufficient to withstand. Loved with a fervour equal to 
his own, his whole being appears to have been absorbed in the delicious 
sympathies of a passion which had become a portion of his very existence. 

The struggle of Antonia between passion and asense of duty, is every 
Where evident throughout her affecting letters; and the gradual abandon- 
ment of her mind to the resistless influence of persuasive affection, suffici- 
ently attests, that if passion became a first principle of her glowing heart, 
the impression excited by a sense of virtue and duty were not weak. The 
correspondence of the lovers appears to have commenced soon after the 
departure of the ardent Ferdinand, for the Depdt for Spanish Royalist 
prisoners on parole ; and from this place, immediately after the receipt of 
the last letter penned by his beloved Antonia, he at length seems to have 
attained permission to absent himself for a few days. The raptures which 
Succeeded his return to the well known villa, where he was anxiously 
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expected, need not be painted to those who have truly and passionately 
loved. But soon, alas! was the bright sun of felicity to sink beneath the 
clouded horizon of disappointment and despair :—On his return from this 
blissful abode, at a late hour in the evening, the unhappy Ferdinand was 
assailed by one of those devastating storms, which burst in all the sublimity 
of elemental! impetuosity, in those burning climates. Startled at once by 
the electric fluid, the incessant pealing of the thunder, and the loud roar of 
the waters dashing furiously from the mountains, and carrying every thing 
before them, his horse became unmanageable, and plunging furiously, 
succeeded in disengaging himself from his rider, who, falling on his head 
on a fragment of rock, soon lost all sensation in the severity of the contusion 
In this state he was found by some peasants going to their work at an 
early hour on the following morning, and borne by them to the Depét 
Symptoms of fever soon manifested themselves, and at the close of the 
third day the elegant and accomplished Ferdinand de Sampayos was no 
more. 

During those few months which had been unmarked by delirium, he had 
enclosed the letters of Antonio to the Eeclesiastic, with strict injunctions 
to the latter to break the intelligence of his death in the most guarded 
manner. But the impatience of the ill-fated girl rendered the precaution 
unavailing. She had flown to receive, what she conceived to be the 
transcript of affection, when the incautious messenger betrayed the secret 
of his mission, and the heart-stricken Antonia was borne in a state of 
frenzy to her apartment. To this violent agitation of the system, sue- 
ceeded that calmness, nay, apathy of the mind, which, after some violent 
rending of the heart, are but too often the unerring precursors of dissoln- 
tion. Six weeks did the unfortunate sufferer struggle inwardly and 
silently with the weight of her sorrows, and then resigned her spirit to 
Him who gave it. Her mother who had long been labouring under a 
decline, produced by corroding grief for the loss of her noble minded 
husband, followed Antonia within a month, and both were deposited in a 
spot selected by the latter, where the melting accents of love had first 
taught her soul to glow with all the passionate ardour ef which it was 
susceptible. Soon after this cruel event, the lone survivor of the family, the 
young and bereaved Julia M— married and returned to Europe, leaving 
the venerable Ecclesiastic to occupy an abode from which joy and content- 
ment had been banished for ever; yet to which past associations attached 
him too dearly to allow of his relinquishing them. 

Two years had elapsed since the lonely tenant of the romantic and 
once happy spot continued to offer up the pure incense of his soul to the 
fountain of all good, and to scatter over the tomb of his departed friends 
the flowers which grew in wild luxuriance around, when [ first broke upon 
a solitude, only hitherto interrupted by the duties of his vocation, or the 
calls of those who were ever certain of meeting a father in this excellent 
and exemplary minister of religion. 

Of the letters generally, it will be unnecessary to state more, than that 
they were written in a style of abandonment that betraved the most abso- 
lute devotedness on the part of their beautiful but unfortunate writer. 
There is one, however, appended to the number in French verse which so 
forcibly recalls the impassioned manner of the Heloise of Pope, and, more 
over seems to convey so accurate an impression of the character of the unfor- 
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tunate Antonia, that | have been induced to translate and annex it. 
appears to have been written about the period when her lover recovered 
from the effect of his wound, had quitted the villa for the depdt of prisoners, 
aud when a visit from him had been anxiously but vainly expected. 


On! how shall I my heavy grief declare, 

My varied suffering, and my deep despair? 
How tell the madd’ning anguish of my soul ? 
How prove the tears that undissembled roll ? 
With what impatient wildness did I wait— 
How watch your coming, at the latticed gate! 
While hours on hours in slow succession past, 
And left me shivering in the nightly blast. 
With sad forebodings and with care oppress'd, 
1 knew no comfort, and I found no rest ; 
While each attempt—each subterfuge was vain, 
To hide my sorrows, and tv soothe my pain :— 


* * * . » * 


The pleasing studies which we here pursued, 


No more amuse me, nay, no more are wooed ;— 


Kach favorite author now neglected lies ; 

My opening music in the effort dies ; 

The first the pathos of your voice requires, 
The last the aid of your poetic fires, 

Each tree and shrub your cruel absence mourns, 
And roses mingle with the wounding thorns : 
The orange grove, which oft has lent its aid 
To veil our wanderings, and afford us shade, 
Now seems to languish, and your stay reprovye, 
So great the warmth—the violence of love! 
Not these alone my cruel loss declare, 

Keen pangs awaken, and my health impair ; 
ach lesser object sad remembrance wakes, 
And all the firmness of my bosom shakes : 

The lengthened hours a deuble round appear, 
And Sol long lingers in the vernal year. 

¥ * e cal * ce 
The once gay parties, where we frequent mix‘d, 
Are still continued—still with sports prefix’d : 
But ah! how chang'd to me the busy scene, 
How dull the waltzing on th’ enamell’d green. 
Oft do I weep, and oft unnotie d glide 

From hauuts where mirth and gaiety preside ; 
Oft pensive, dwelling on the bitter change, 
The flowery mounts and fertile vallies range ; 
But soon affection on my path attends, 

A sister's love with hind reproving blends ; 
The burning tears | manage to suppress, 

And oft my brow in borrow’d calmness dress, 
To soothe the terrors of a sister's heart, 

To please a mother do I act this part. 
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But when stern night her sable mantle wears, 
When slumber deadens common mortals’ cares, 
Then does my soul its keenest anguish know, 
Then do my tears like fabled Myrrha’s flow ; 
No ill-tim’d soothing their dominion curbs, 
No sounds arrest them, and no voice disturbs ; 
Till dawn, emerging from her sombre veil, 
Beholds me languid, feverish, and pale. 

* * >» Y ¥ 


Oh! think not weak the struggles of my mind, 
Nor false the visions which my reason blind ; 
Time was when but the thought of this would seem 
The vague creation of some feverish dream. 

So far remov'd, uncertain, and obscure, 

I smil’d at danger, for I felt secure! 

Not then | lov'd—nor loving, knew the flame 
Which giant passion kindles in the frame ; 

My days were pass‘d in solitude and calm, 

My nights were tranquil, and my slumbers balm : 
While time on fairy pinions seem'd to glide, 

And bear me ge “ntly down life’s silvery tide! 
Such sweet repose no maid may longer share . 
Whom love has mesh'd within his silken lair. 
When first we met, a glance so deep you threw, 
That all my being kindled at the view ; 

A thousand fancies wanton’d through my brain, 
A thousand raptures tingled in each vein ; 

For in that glance a thousand wishes spoke, 
And all the softness of my soul awoke! 

Yet, much amaz‘d, I vainly sought to tell 

How one so proud had learn'd to love so well 
How found the art such various looks to blend. 
And make the sternest even seem his friend ! 
For not unnotie’d was the high disdain 

Which mark’d your bearing wounded from the plain 
Nor less I lov'd the man whose eye could beam 
With tenderest rapture, or with fierceness gleam 
A secret pride my doating bosom fir'd, 

[ lov'd your nature, and yourself admird! 

Such were the feelings of that happy hour 
When all my trembling soul first felt your power : 
How since I've lov'd—how fervently and we ll, 

Y ou, sole posse ssor of this heart can te ‘ll; 

What various combats love with duty waged, 
How stung the last, how much the former raged. 


© ca * » * ¥ 


And do you, too, in absence sometimes deign 


To trace our rambles o er the boundless plain, 
When all my languid soul, exhald in sighs, 
Now flutter'd on your lip, now fann'd vour eves , 
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And the warm breath of passion burnt each cheek, 
As rose the madd‘ning thoughts we dare not speak. 
Long, long with me must their remembrance live, 
Long joy awaken, and long comfort give. 

When left to solitude, when doom'd to mourn, 
When wild with anguish, nor by hope upborne, 
This faithful heart, to love’s dominion true, 

Shall oft the transports of those hours renew ; 

With fancied blisses and with raptures beat, 

And stamp each vision with impassioned heat. 
Then shall these eyes in melting langour roll ; 
Then shall delight run thrilling to the soul ; 

Nor, when the cheating dream of love is o’er, 

And fancy’s witching trance exists no more, 

Less deep or fervent shal! those joys appear 

Which you well know the art to render dear. 

Of shall I think of, oft the firmness blame, 

Which stay’d my passion to preserve my fame ; 

Oft wish myself more weak, or you less kind, 

Less anxious to respect a timid mind ; 

Repent the fears which kept me from your arms, 
And curse the uselessness of virgin charms ! 

* * * * * * 

Come, then, and from these lips receive 
The fond confession which I die to give: 

it is your sister, mistress, wife, who sues— 

Nor prove insensate, nor her boon refuse. 

An Otp TRAVELLER. 
Feb. 20th, 1834. 





CHARACTER OF THE LATE REV. C. C. COLTON, 


AUTHOR OF LACON, Xe. 


Wirth this gentleman 1 was particularly intimate, previously to his 
departure from England, and as his character compounded of many odd 
ingredients, is worth describing, I will attempt the task. 

Colton was about the middle size, and though not very ill-made, was 
rather an ungainly figure. This was increased by a lameness in one 
arm, the shoulder having been displaced by some accident, and a shuffling 
irregular gait. To walk the streets with him was perfect torture. He 
was prevented from taking your arm by the lameness on one side, and a 
stick of alarming ponderosity, his invariable appendage, on the other, but 
would nevertheless glue himself to your side, with a not-to-be-shaken-off 
adhesiveness, treating you to a friendly dig in the ribs occasionally, and 
according to the side on which you happened to be, pinning you against 
the wall, or pushing you into the kennel. If you add to this, his con- 
stant habit of jostling against every one he met, you may form some faint 
notion of the delights of a walk with him through the crowded city, on a 
wet and muddy day. 
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He was far from being a handsome man, though his features were 
regular, and their expression intelligent. There was something vers 
ungenial, very unsympathizing with humanity in his light grey eve. It 
was “Cold and keen like blast from Boreal snow. This, with the 
almost cadaverous paleness of his countenance, and his thin compressed 
lips, gave you the idea of a man, not to be diverted from his purposes, by 
“pity, love, or fear.” His langh too was peculiar, it was but a convulsive 
movement of the mouth, in which the heart had no share. The cold eve 
never sparkled, the face was not lit up with any thing like pleasure. 

Colton’s head was well formed, and the front well developed, but as I 
am no phrenologist, I will not pretend to analyse its organs. As far as 
appearance went, he did not make the most of it, for his pale brown hair 
was always carefully combed over his forehead. An unbecoming fashion 
with any face, but particularly with his, which though rather sharp, and 
graced by a small Roman nose, was by no means long. It was vanity, 
however, which suggested this style of coiffure. He fancied that it made 
him look younger. — In his earlier days, I should think, that his appear- 
ance must have been somewhat effeminate, for his features were small, 
and nature had not been prodigal to him in the article of beard. When 
[I knew him he was about forty-four, and even then, though the epithet 
efieminate would have been ridiculous, you could not pronounce his 
countenance manly. It was like that of some woman of the same age, 
whom we scarcely consider as belonging to the sex, or perhaps, it resembled 
that of those unfortunates of the neuter gender, who never, possess the 
grace of youth, the dignity of manhood, the venerable appearance of age. 

Colton’s style of dress was singular for the time and for his profession. 
There was nothing parsonic in it except the colour. He wore a black 
frock buttoned up to the throat, when nobody else wore black frocks, and 
a black stock, when black stocks were worn but by few ; loose black 
trowsers completed the costume. His elothes were always ill-made, and 
hung in a slovenly manner on his singular bones. With all this apparent 
carelessness, however, there was mixed a deal of awkward and tasteless 
foppery. Valuable brooches, rings, chains, seals, &c., he exhibited in 
ostentatious profusion, He took much time and pains with his toilet, 
which, it must be owned, seemed expended to very small purpose. Yet 
he affected utterly to despise all such attentions ; such contempt, whether 
real or affeeted, is an infallible characteristic of strong vanity. 

The parson’s style of living was not less peculiar than his dress. 
Deriving a fair income from the church, for which he preached a sermon, 
perhaps, once in twelye months—and plenty of money from other sources, 
being a wine-merchant, a paper-merchant, a dabbler in the funds, and 
God knows what besides—he lived in a garret. He had indeed, two 
garrets, one was his sitting, eating, and sleeping room; the other, his 
kitchen, where his servant Betty sat in state. Betty performed the 
multifarious duties of cook, housemaid, valet-de-chambre, foot-boy, and 
housekeeper: in short, she was maid of all-work. 

Colton’s living room was, without exception, the most uncomfortable in 
which Lever sat. A shabby turn-up bedstead, a large deal table, oceupying 
three-fourths of the apartment, and one old arm-chair, constituted the 
whole of the furniture. When a visitor came, he was accommodated with 
a three-legged stool, or an antique coal-scuttle, by the purson's fac-totum, 
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Betty. This room was pervious to all the winds of heaven, and totally 
uninhabitable except in one corner near the fire, where the author of 
Lacon, snugly ensconced himself in his crazy arm-chair, arraved in a plaid 


morning gown, andawhite night-cap. 
his guests from the fire, 


by ingeniously 


He contrived completely to exclude 
causing the deal table to form a 


right angled triangle with the wall, the apex being to the right of the 
fire-place, and the base, formed by himself and his arm-chair to the left. 
Thus he showed that he had not beena fellow of the University of 
In the rest of the apartment, during winter, 


Cambridge for nothing. 
from the joint agency of door and window, 


to nothing but Spitzbergen, or Melville Island. 
To visit Colton was indeed a serious undertaking. You had some formidable 


dangers and difficulties to encounter ; 
and being admitted to the 
half a dozen knocks, was at length opened ; 


reigned a climate, comparable 


before arriving at the aérial temple, 


sacred presence—when the street-door, after 


the first object which arrested 


your attention in the passage was a dog of colossal dimensions, and 
most alarming ferocity. 


Colton was within or no, 


unutterable things. 


The lady of the house, 
but would go and enquire, 


never knew whether Mr. 


leaving you for a 
quarter of an hour, te the interesting conversation of Cerberus, who, though 
chained, had quite sufficient tether to become troublesome if he pleased, 
and if he forebore to give you any of his jaw, looked at least, and growled 


Escaped from the dog, you had to clamber up a dark, 


narrow, steep, and winding staircase, to the imminent danger of shins and 


collar-bone. 


Having arrived at the top, 


faint and breathless, you had an 


audience of the prime minister, Betty, an indispensable preliminary, who, 
at length, after a scrutinizing inquisition, introduced vou to the penetrale, 
the delights of which I have already endeavoured to depict. Your 


departure too, was environed with similar or greater perils. 


Those of the 


staircase were increased, for it was not facilis descensus here—and if the 
hour happened to be late, the canine sentinel unchained, was prepared to 
challenge you, and if you failed in the watch-word, you might deem your- 


self happy, 


in ese aping Ww 


with the incurable laceration of coat and trowsers. 


lu this room, however, such as it was, have I eaten manya good dinner, 


and drank many a bottle of the finest foreign wines. 
no gormandizer, but he was, 


My Rev. 
what the French call a “fin gourmet” a 


friend was 


wight of exquisite palate ; and Betty, for an Englishwoman, was a superb 
cook. No doubt she had gained something from his instructions, and she 
was almost the only person to whom Colton ever assumed a complimentary 
tone—he would applaud her for her bread-sauce (before the guests) tothe 
very echo that should applaud again, until it became a_ perfect bore. 
Betty, though neither old nor ugly, was not very young, nor very hand- 
some—yet, | have strong reasons for believing, that the parson flattered her 
in this fulsome manner, for accomplishments quite unconnected with bread 


satee, 


(Cotton was so fond of good living after his own fashion that he would 


seldom dine abroad. 
home to dinner. 


much fuss and parade. 


in silver plate, Xe. 
were two covered dishes, 


A friend of mine 


which Colton, 
the prudent but somewhat indecent curiosity to insvect. 


Colonel F— , once brought him 
The Colonel was notorious for giving bad dinners, with 
inner was served up on this oecasion, 


as usual, 


and there were two livery servants in waiting. ‘There 
before he would sit down, had 
Uniler one over 
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he found a few ribs of cold roast beef nearly fleshless, and which had 
done their duty pretty well for some days previously. Beneath the other 
were two small fried plaice. ‘“ Holla!’ roared the parson, “ is this the 
dinner that you mean to give me? Your service of plate is very fine, 
but by — your beef has seen too much service for me, and as for 
your plaice, | would not give it belly-room. I have a nice leg of Welsh 
mutton at home, I will return and dine upon it, and you may accompany 
me if you like.’ The Colonel, whose feelings were not more delicate 
than those of his guest, readily accepted the invitation, leaving the plaice to 
his servants, but desiring them to be very particular in locking up the beef. 

Colton, to do him justice, was hospitable; but it was only to the 
favoured few, among which | had the good, or ill-fortune to be one. He 
would help plentifully, and push the bottle unsparingly about ; but, then, 
you had to pay for your dinner, not in money, but in hearing him read 
his own productions. If not disposed to pay this tax, you had no busi- 
ness at Mr. Colton’s. ‘“ No Song no Supper,” or rather no reading no 
dinner, was his maxim. This is bad enough in any case, but in his it was 
horrible; for of bad readers he was the very worst. At last he gave up 
reading himself, and, though I am any thing but a good reader, he did 
me the honour of supposing that I could render every justice to his 
productions. I was, therefore, pour surcréit de laffliction, appointed 
reader in ordinary—no easy sinecure; the honour of which I could have 
well dispensed with. 

Colton delighted in spurning the cenvenances, and indeed almost the 
common decencies of life. On one oceasion, I remember his inviting a 
man, whom he met in the street, to dinner. On his way home, he re- 
collected that he wanted bread and butter; accordingly in one shop he 
purchased a quartern loaf, and a pound of butter in another, and ostenta- 
tiously marched through the streets with them, in his hands until he 
arrived at his own door, The exclamation of the surprized hostess, at 
seeing him thus provisioned, was only answered by a thundering oath, for 
like the Mahometans, swearing seemed to be a part of his religion. 

If he came to dine with you on a wet day, he would walk in preference, 
enter your drawing-room covered with mud, and followed by two very 
large and filthy dogs. Without saluting any one, he would inst untly 
turn his back to the fire, and his damp clothes would begin to smoke like 
a lime-kiln. Or, if he came in a hackney coach, he would have a set-to 
with the coachman about the fare, and attract a mob of ragamuffins round 
your door, by the energy of his oaths and gesticulations. On such occa- 
sions he would sometimes bring his own liquor with him, not trusting to 
the goodness of that of his host. I have thus seen him in one house, 
the master of which kept excellent wine, refuse to partake of any, pull a 
pint bottle full of whiskey out of his pocket, and calling for the necessary 
ingredients, make himself a comfortable jug of punch. He then, to the 
utter exclusion of all others, drew his chair close to the fire, which he 
poked right furiously, and taking a cigar from his case, began to smoke 
with the utmost composure. He habitually indulged in these pleasantries, 
without the slightest regard to the tastes or respectability of his host and 
the guests, or to the presence of females. 

I forgot to add that during dinner he would criticise all the dishes as 
unceremonivusly as he would have done at a tavern; and this reminds me 
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of the delicte of a dinner with him at one of the latter places. He would 
read the bill of fare ten times, swearing all the while that it indicated 
nothing fit for the mastication of a gentleman. Whatever was brought he 
found fault with, frequently sending it back with oaths and execrations. 
The same way with the wines ; and when the bill to pay was brought, he 
would dispute the price of every article, and depart without giving the 
waiter a sous. All this, too, was carried on so noisily, as to excite the 
animadversion or mirth of the whole company, while you felt yourself 
placed in the ridiculous and contemptible posture of a mum-chance, involved 
in his absurdities, and incapable of checking them. I once underwent this 
penance, but nothing could ever prevail upon me to submit to it a second time. 

Instances of this kind respecting Colton might be multiplied usque ad 
nauseam. But the chief leading feature of his character was vanity—a 
characteristic in which I believe few men are deficient, but which he 
exhibited in a greater degree than any man I ever knew. He was, 
indeed, the prince of egotists. He not only thought, but constantly 
declared, that maxim writing was the best style of writing, and that he 
himself was the best of maxim writers. When “Lacon” was on the 
point of publication, he used frequently to boast that Rochefaucault’s, and 
all similar works, would shortly become waste paper. Often has he said 
to me of some article of his own, “ there is not another man in the great 
globe itself that could have written any thing equal to that!’ I am quite 
sure that he thought himself the best prose writer in the English language. 
If you talked of the powers of other languages—of the expressiveness of 
the Greek, the dignity of the Latin, or the melody of the Italian—he 
would immediately take up the cudgels for the English, and prove its 
superiority by a quotation from his own works. He held foreign writers 
in the most supreme contempt. Rousseau, or Russoo, as he used to call 
him, he considered—referring merely to his literary character—as des- 
picable in the extreme. Had such a judgment been passed upon the 
moral character of the Genevese, it might, perhaps, have been admitted ; 
but to deny all ability to the author of “ Heloise” and “ Emile,” was 
blindness and prejudice indeed. The Italians, without understanding them, 
he despised ** en masse ; and even carried his profane absurdity so far as 
to sneer at Cicero, Horace, and Tacitus. The only authors, as far as I 
know, who seemed to meet the approbation of this Aristarchus, were 
Juvenal and Milton. After this, it would be superfluous to notice his state- 
ments regarding all contemporary writers. We could find no epithet 
sufficiently degrading to express his opinion of them. 

Colton was always endeavouring to thrust himself before the public in 
some shape or other. It was this passion for notoriety that led him in 
the earlier part of his career, many years ago, to get up the celebrated 
hoax of the “Stamford Ghost.” The story is too well known to repeat, 
but I do not entertain a doubt, that the parson himself was the prime 
mover in the juggle. His next attempt to struggle into light, was the 
publication of a satirical poem ealled * Hypocrisy,” which, though much 
above mediocrity, did not answer his purpose. He then wrote one entitled 
“Moscow,” filled with copious and musical abuse of Napoleon, but with 
no better success. With ‘Lacon’ he was more fortunate, and by dint of 
advertising, paragraphing, puffing, and intriguing, in every possible way, 
contrived to force it into notice. He published at his own expense, and 
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a most distinguished printer, whom he first employed, assured me that he 
wanted him to put fifth or sixth edition on the title page, when the work 
had not gone through two. The extent of his editions too, may be well 
imagined by the initiated, and might have justified him in awaiting the 
result of puff and paragraph. ‘The honourable printer refused to lend 
himself to this direct lie, but I believe Colton soon found others less 
scrupulous, 

Avarice was another marked trait in the character of Colton. To 
the gratification of this passion, he sacrificed principle, reputation, security, 
and repose. No mode of making money which presented itself ever 
came amiss. He gamed, and even became a sharer in gaming establish. 
ments. He speculated in foreign bonds, in various articles of commerce, 
and even in pictures, without the slightest knowledge of painting. By 
this last mania he lost every thing when in Paris. He was quite 
conscious of this domineering propensity, and used frequently to remark 
that avarice would be his ruin. He proved too true a prophet. 

As I have spoken pretty largely of the evil qualities of Colton, it is 
but justice that I should enumerate his good ones. Thongh avaricious, 
he was no miser. Eager for gain, he yet spent freely, both upon himself 
and others. He would take any trouble to serve a friend, without 
prejudice to his own interest. In pecuniary accommodation, indeed, he 
did not deal largely: and for this I know not if we have any right to 
blame him. friends are often better served by influence than by money, 
and a pecuniary loan is too frequently the purchase of ingratitude and 
enmity. His character was bold and decisive, and his judgment of others, 
when unprejudiced by vanity or self-interest, acute and correct. In spite 
of his eccentricities, he could, when he pleased, be a very agreeable com- 
panion. In mixed company, where his egotism could not preponderate as 
m a tete-d-téete, he was very entertaining. His information, though not 
profound, was various and extensive; he was both a scholar and a man 
of the world, and his remarks were seasoned with point, sareasm, and 
vivacity. He was pregnant with anecdote, and told a story uncommonly 
well. But it would be vain to give the stories, unless you could also give 
the manner of the teller, which it is impossible to do on paper; and 
truth to say, the stories themselves were not always of a nature precisely 
adapted for letter-press. 

In my opinion, the conversation of Colton was far superior to his writing. 
Doubtless he studied point too much in both, and was not exactly natural 
in either; but as an author he was always artificial, and frequently an 
offensive mannerist. In his “ Lacon,’ which is a collection of maxims and 
short essays, the perpetual recurrence of antithesis and alliteration is very 
revolting to a pure taste. The antithesis too, is often merely verbal. This 
sometimes becomes ludicrously puerile, as where he says ‘ some saints 
instead of being canonized ought to be cannonaded.’ Cannonading a 
saint! [T wonder what Vanban or Cohorn would have said to such an 
operation. This is the only example I can now recollect, but for similar 
ones vide “Lacon” passim. Dietion, however, was his forte. His 


thoughts are generally common-place enough, discovering neither profound 
reflection, nor inventive power. Put, it must be confessed, that he generally 
exhibits them in a clear and forcible style. His poetry was of the Pope-tsh 
or rather of the Johnsonian school. His * Hypocrisy” and “ Moscow 
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frequently remind one of “ London” and the “ Vanity of Human Wishes,” 
though the former poem was evidently modelled upon “The Pursuits of 
Literature.” He has exhibited in this poem very considerable strength of 
eXpression, and ‘the notes to it are entertaining. But his great literary 
error was, that he considered style as all in all, and notwithstanding his 
fondness for brevity and antithesis, his composition was often inflated in 
the extreme ; witness a rhapsodical attack which he published on Don 
Juan, and which out-Herods Herod. The thought, as Holeroft has some- 
where said, is a pitiful Jonas, the words the whale in which it is swallowed 
up. 

Colton’s end was characteristic enough. Having left this country in 
consequence of his commercia/ debts, and being made an outlawed bank- 
rupt, he resided for some years in Paris. There he pursued his old 
eccentric mode of living, and, was assiduous in his devotions to gastronomy 
and gaming. Of this part of his life, however, I pretend to give no 
details, as our intercourse ceased when he left England, and I profess to 
give nothing here, but from personal knowledge. At last, being afflicted 
with a painful complaint, for the removal of which a very painful and 
dangerous operation was necessary, he preferred the alternative of suicide. 
He blew his brains out at Versailles. 

To conclude: I think that Colton was a man of great, but misdirected 
powers. He was obviousty unfit for a parson ; for eminence in literature, 
he wanted both genius and application. But he would have sueceeded 
as a soldier, or a statesman, or in any capacity chiefly requiring firmness, 
activity, and energy of mind and body. 





RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS BY A QUONDAM EDITOR. 





IN my uxorious days, when the dear departed Mrs. Foozle reigned 
paramount, [| or she had oeeasion for a monthly nurse. Do you know 
what that is? a second edition of one’s own wife grown older ;—a per- 
sonified impertum in imperio You vacate your arm-chair, and sleep in a 
cold bed by yourself; the pap-beat is upset into your slippers; you are 
not master in your own house—and everybody is nobody but Mrs. Nurse. 
However, by the application and recommendation of sundry cordials, 
nurse and vou generally become tolerably triendly. One day | caught 
her very attentively reading a novel—it was Evelina, ‘* Well, nurse, how 
do you like it!” “ Not at all, sir; it’s not at all natural,” says she, 
“there's plenty of love, and two or three weddings, but no dyings-in?” 1 
thought this an admirable criticism.—Oh, ve Lady Georginas! and Hon. 
Miss Aramintas! fancy what a charming situation for a heroine! How 
much it would add to the delicate distress of the scene! However, this 
was so good that nurse and I drank the old toast, ‘ Success to trade,” on 
the strength of it. 

During the excitement of the Reform question, I strolled into the 
Queen's Arms at Islington to smoke a cigar. The party in the parlour 
were busily discussing the affairs of the uation. They cousis.ed of the 
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principal tradesmen in the neighbourhood, but the principal aryufiers 
were a Mr. Bustle, a baker, and a Mr. Bull, a tobacconist ; the dispute 
was running very high between these two, and Mr. Bustle was putting a 
“clincher” to Mr. Bull as I entered :—* Sir,” said he, with energetic 
pomposity, “ What do you think of the Revolution of 1688!" passing 
a triumphant leer round the room.—* Sir,” replied the other, with the 
ponderous majesty of a speaker, and the gravity of a statesman and phi- 
losopher, “Sir,” replied Mr. Bull, “ 1 think it must have been a sad 
interruption to business 1” 

One seldom hears a good story now-a-days—the following is not bad. 
A year or two ago there came to the Lion, at » a pleasant- 
looking, bustling, great-coated, commercial-traveller sort of body. ‘* Well, 
landlord, what have you got, rump steak, eh? oyster sauce, eh? bottle of 
sherry, good,eh? send “emup.” Dinner was served, the wine despatched, 
and a glass of brandy and water comfortably settled the dinner. 

* Waiter,” said the traveller, coolly and dispassionately wiping his 
mouth with a napkin, “ Waiter, [ am awkwardly situated”’— 

“ Sir?” said the waiter, ** expecting a love-letter ?"— 

*“ I cannot pay you.” 

** Sorry for that, Sir—I must call master.’ (enter landlord.) 

“My good Sir, you see this is rather awkward—good dinner! capita! 
dinner! famous wine! glorious grog!—but no cash.” 

The landlord looked black. 


“ Pay next time—often come this road—done nothing to-day—good 





house yours—a great deal in the bill way.” 

The landlord looked blue. 

“ No difference to you of course 
business—happy to take your order—long credit—good bills.” 

“ There is my bill, Sir—prompt pay ment—I pay as [ go.” 

* Ah, but I must go without paying. Let us see—bill 17s. 6d., let us 
have a pint of sherry together, make it up a pound—that will square it.” 

“ Sir, I say you are a swindler, Sir !—I will have my money “— 

« Sir, I tell you I will call and pay you in thre e weeks from this time 
exactly, for I shall have to pass this road again.” 

“ None of that, Sir—it won't do with me—pay my money, or I'll kick 
you out.” 

The stranger remonstrated—the landlord kicked him out. 

“ You will repent this,” said the stranger. 

The landlord did repent it. Three weeks after that day, punctual to 
his word, the stranger re-entered the Lion Inn, the landlord looked very 
foolish—the stranger smiled, and held out his hand—* I’ve come to 
pay you my score, as I promised.’ 

The landlord made a thousand apologies for his rudeness, “* so many 
swindlers about, there's no knowing whom to trust.” Hoped the gentle- 
man would pardon him. Never mind, landlord; but come, let's have 
some dinner together; let us be friends, what have you got, eh?"—a 
couple of boiled fowls, eh? nice little ham of your own curing! good! greens 
from your own garden! famous!—Bottle of sherry, and two bottles of port, 
waiter, this is excellent— 

Dinner past over, the landlord hobbed and nobbed with the stranger, 
they passed a pleasant afternoon—the landlord retired to attend to his 


?—pleasant house here—plenty of 
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avocations—the stranger, finished his ‘ comforter’ of brandy and water— 
and again addressed the waiter— 

Waiter! what is to pay ?— 

Two pounds ten shillings and threepence, Sir, including the former 
account, 

And, half-a-crown, for yourself ?— 


Makes two pounds, twelve shillings and ninepence, Sir, replied the 
waiter, rubbing his hands— 


“Say two pounds thirteen shillings! said the stranger with a bene- 
volent smile, and “ call in your master”’— 


(Enter landlord, smiling, and hospitable—) sorry you are going so 
soon, Sir— 


The stranger merely said—with a fierce look, I owed you seventeen 


and sixpence three weeks ago, and you kicked me out of your house 
for it— 

The landlord, began to apologize— 

‘“* No words, Sir,’ I owed you seventeen and sixpence, and you kicked 
me out of your house for it—I told you, you would be sorry for it—I now 
owe you two pounds thirteen shillings—(and quietly turning his coat-tails 
from his seat of honour,) you must pay yourself in a check on the same 
bank—for I have no money now. Tue Lonpon LazzaRone 


IMPROMTU A. 


Sonc.—** Come to me.” 


WueEn the glow-worm gleameth 
Among the flowers, 

And the white dove dreameth 
Away the hours, 

When the moonlit fountain 
Is cold and lone, 

And to dreary mountain 
The hawk has flown ; 

When the song of the spirit 
Is on the waste, 

And the flowers inherit 
The sweets we taste, 

When the dreams thou fearest, 
Will not flee, 

Sweetest! dearest ! 

Come to me! 
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The Crown and the Cow. 


The dark river rushes 
Beside thy home, 

And the wild rose flushes 
The passing foam, 

And the winds rose loudly 
Above thy bed, 

Where the old oak proudly 
Uprears his head ; 

But wind and river 
May shake thy cot, 

Though trees may ever 
Regard them not ; 

The heart thou cheerest 
Will cheer thee, 

Then sweetest! dearest ! 
Come to me. 

T. M. Postuc mous. 


THE CROWN AND THE COWL. 


A TALE OF THE INQUISITION. 


MorwninG never broke upon a more splendid scene than was presented 
in the court-yard of the palace of King Alfonso VIIL, at Burgos, at the 
dawn of Easter Day, 1200. The gallant and noble of Spain were there 
assembled, to attend the Sovereign of Castile to high mass, a ceremony 
about to be performed with splendour unwonted even for that season. 
And glorious was the sight as the bright beams of the sun burst upon the 
gorgeous throng, gilding the dancing plumes, polished armour, and flow- 
ing robes of the chivalry ofthe south. A band of European music, blended 
with that of the Moor, shed its wild and sweet notes far and wide, while 
the hymn to the Virgin was pealing with melodious softness from the 
train of bare-headed monks who were parading the ground. The brilliant 
cortége only waited its leader, and as the palace clock told the hour of 
eight, many an eager eve was turned to the arched doorway, expecting 
his approach. His delay was short. Attended on one side by the vatiant 
and pious Archbishop Roderick, and on the other by his own foster-brother 
Perey de Raposo, each arrayed in all the sacerdotal magnificence of the 
age, forth came the King. His dress strikingly contrasted with that of 
his companions, for it was plain even to the extreme; his head was en- 
circled merely by a slight ring of gold, but in his dark eve which flashed 
with pride as he gazed on the armed display around him, might be traced 
the expression of that daring and ambitious valour which so strongly 
marked the chivalrous Monarch. When he had advanced a few yards, 
the deep tones of that powerful voice which had so often been heard 
above the din of battle, urging the troops of Castile to desperate efforts 
against their Moorish foes, thrilled every heart as he spoke — 
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“ Fair Lords and Knights, the blessing of God, and of our Lady, and 
of him whose triumph we are this day to celebrate, be upon youall. Right 
glad am I to see ye so forward in the work of religion, and well am [ 
assured that a warrior, who willingly and fervently seeks the throne of 
Heaven, will never be slothful or disgraced in the field.” 

Loud viras followed an address so highly suited to the taste of the 
hearers, nor did that brilliant company long stay to inquire whether the 
love of religion, or the more carnal affection for earthly display, had that 
day drawn them thither, for searcely had the murmur of applause subsided, 
when the six silver trumpets of the royal household gave warning that 
the King had mounted, and was about to set forth. A few moments 
more, and the foremost in the procession had passed the massive gates 
of the court, while each knight took his place as chance or pleasure dic- 
tated. The cathedral for which the monarch was bound was that of St. 
Philip, about three quarters of a mile from the palace, and the leaders of 
the array had reached the portico ere the last had passed the court gates. 

Many a valiant and noble soldierrode there, but among them all, was none 
more distinguished than the young Juan de Corona. Born of an ancient family, 
trained from his infancy to the use of weapons, endowed with wisdom in the 
camp, and with undaunted courage in the field, the knight won the hearts even 
of those worst of foes, those who envied him most, by his modest and courteous 
demeanour. He was tinged, it is true, with that love of intrigue and 
midnight fray which was at the time too prevalent among the youth of 
Spain, and more than one individual had fallen by his hand in the streets 
of Burgos; but this fault, if considered one, was attributed to the man- 
ners of the day, and of any darker crimes he was totally unsuspected. 
Many a full dark eye was rolled with languishing eagerness when the knight 
moved with easy grace through the splendid halls of the palace, where 
he was a marked favourite; yet high-born beauties sighed in vain for the 
conquest of a heart which was already secured. The King’s lovely sister, 
the Donna Estetla, was reported to be de eply attached to Juan, and though 
the difference in their stations was great, it was not such as to preclude 
De Corona from all hope of an alliance with the blood royal. On this 
day he rode among Alfonso’s nearest supporters, armed as became his 
rank, and mounted on a coal-black charger, which he managed with con- 
summate grace and skill, and which pranced and reared as proud of its 
gallant burden. 

Dismounting from his horse, and flinging its rein to an attendant, Juan 
was about to follow his sovereign into the cathedral, when his arm was 
arrested ; he turned, and saw one of the Lazzaroni, so famous in Spanish 
romance, presenting a letter to him. At first, concluding the scroll was 
a mere petition for charity, he drew from his side a small coin, and was 
about to bestow it upon the beggar, when a certain expression in the lat- 
ter’s countenance caught his eye. He changed colour, but immediately 
recovering himself, snatched the paper from the bearer’s hand, and desired 
him to wait his return from mass. During his passage into the body of 
the edifice, Juan found time to read these words, traced by a female hand 
apparently shaken by agains — 

‘To Don Juan de Corona. 

* Unless you do me instant justice, the King shall award it to us both, 

You know me.’ 


Cobbett's Mag.—No. 14. r 
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The Crown and the Cow. 


And now was performed the most solemn and imposing service ever 
w tnessed in Christendom. Amidst the delicious odours of costly perfumes, 
and the glow of numberless lamps, fed with the most fragrant oil, and 
whose softened light eclipsed that of the sun, the band of saintly prelates 
proceeded to the solemnization of high mass, with a splendour scarce 
equalled in the Vatican in its proudest days. Every ceremony which 
could add to the elect of the scene, without tiring by its pomp, was there 
performed, and at the close of all, as the last tones of the organ died 
away with enchanting sweetness, and the whole assembled multitude sank 
on their knees with feelings of raptured enthusiasm, mingled with awe, 
the impressive voice of the venerable archbishop was heard, imploring the 
Almighty’s blessing on the worshippers before him, in the tones of a 
father pleading for the life of his only child. A long pause of unbroken 
silence ensued, after which the hing’s rising gave the signal for that of 
the rest, but ere one half of the throng had obeyed it, a loud ery was 
heard, ‘Justice! my Lord King, Justice!’ and a man apparently of 
middle rank broke through the circle, rushed to the very feet of his sove- 
reign, and threw himself on the ground, continuing his exclamation. The 
king's first impulse was to order the supplicant to be removed, but a nobler 
feeling prevailed, and, amid the excited looks of all around, he commanded 
him to rise, and say what he desired. The man obeved. 

“My Lord King,” said he, * I had not intruded here, but in the last 
hope of a deeply injured man. I ask justice, justice against one of the 
most powerful and most profligate of your majesty’s knights,—against 
Don Juan de Corona.” 

At these words, astonishment was visibly depicted in every face, but 
apparently in none more than in that of the accused himself, who, with 
fire in his eye, and the flush of rage on his cheek, stepped forward, and 
besought the king not to pay the least attention to the charge of so mean 
a foe, but to permit him to execulpate himself immediately. This was 
certainly the most imprudent course he could have taken, for the king, 
turning with sternness to the knight, said 

** Juan de Corona, rank weighs nothing with me, and the laws shall be 
alministered equally to the lowest and highest in the land. Methinks 
thou mightest have known thy sovereign better than to have feared his 
judging upon hearing one side only. And do thou,” he continued, look- 
ing to the man, who stood Waiting before him, “sav, of what dost thou 
accuse Don Juan de Corona? Be wary in thy words, and remember thou 
standest in the temple of God.” 

* My Lord King,” said the stranger, in a firm voice, “ my tale is short 
and bitter. That false knight at your majesty’s right-hand accidentally 
became acquainted with a daughter of mine, in one of his nocturnal 
expeditions in the streets of this town, and becoming enamoured of her, 
tried every method of getting her into his power, He was constantly 
frustrated by her own prudence and my vigilance, but at length he pro- 
fessed an honourable attachment, and married her. i was averse to the 
match, but my child returned the knight's affection, and I could not bear 
to see her the victim of a hopeless love. Don Juan's ardour soon cooled 
after the nuptials; he sent his wife to his castle at Sierra, where she 
now is. He desires to form an alliance with a near relation of your 
majesty, and in order to remove the obstacle which his connexion with 
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my child offers to his views, he threatens to starve her to death in one of 
his dungeons, unless she will consent to forego the name of wife, and 
appear only as his mistress. We are poor, my Lord King, but we are 
honourable ; and were my daughter to show any intention of obeying 
Don Juan’s commands, (which praised be God she does not, but rather is 
firmly determined to resist them,) IT would slay her with my own hand. 
Don de Corona has received a letter from his wife this day, asking for her 
rights, and declaring her intention to appeal from him to your majesty ; 
let him deny it if he dare. L ask, my Lord King, that your majesty would 
be pleased to command him to release my child, and to acknowledge her 
as his wife, upon my giving your majesty sufficient proof of the truth of 
mv charge.” 

* Don Juan de Corona,” said the king, “1 ask, upon your honour as a 
Spanish knight, is this tale true /” 

“My liege, | declare upon that honour which has never yet been 
sullied, that the whole is a falsehood ; and I pray your majesty not to 
heed it, but to submit it to the consideration of your judges, who will 
speedily detect the whole affair, and award that miscreant the punishment 
he merits for daring to impeach the faith of a noble of Spain.” 

* Have vou received no letter this day “ said Alfonso. 

“T have my liege. This scroll was put into my hand as I entered this 
place, but | cannot conceive who is the writer, though | conclude the 
letter forms part of this man’s plot against me.” 

“That letter, my Lord King,” said the stranger, * is my child's 
writing, which none knows better than Don Juan de Corona.” 

“Thy daughter's [doubt not it is,” said the knight, * but of her I 
know as little as of thee. I shall be better acquainted with both, before 
the Inquisition has finished its duty.” 

“Silence,” said Alfonso ; “Stranger, thy name and thy daughter's ?” 

“ Monteado Caluyzos, my Lord King, is my name, and my daughter's 
is Teresa.” 

* Monteado Caluyzos, I will give no judgment upon thy accusation, 
Which indeed thou hast not proved, but I refer thee to the judges of the 
law, who are bound by their oaths to administer justice to all. Before 
them pursue thy charge, and if they decide that thou hast spoken the 
truth, I will see thee righted. And now, my lords, return we to the 
palace.” 

“ My Lord King,” said Monteado, “ I made this appeal to you, as a last 
resource against the influence and wealth of De Corona. The justice which 
vour Majesty refuses me here, I shall never obtain elsewhere. I now take 
vengeance for my daughter's wrongs.” As he spoke a bright short blade 
glanced round his head, : single bound placed him at De Corona’s side, who 
exclaimed ** Seize him! and sank lifeless at his assassin’s feet. Many 
of the nobles instantly drew their swords, and were about to immolate the 
murderer upon the body of his victim, but the King, with great presence 
of mind, commanded them to forbear; the guard seized Monteado, and 
bore him away to the dungeons of the Inquisition. De Corona was raised, 
but it was too late, the dagger had been driven by a strong and steady 
irm j;—his heart was cloven. 

The King returned to the palace with his tram, but with feelings very 
‘ifferent from those with which he had set forth in the morning. He could 
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not bring himself to believe the murdered knight guilty of the crime laid t 
his charge; and resolved to shew the last possible token of regard to his 
memory. He therefore ordered that preparations should be made for a 
splendid funeral, to take place on that day week, at which he signified his 
intention to attend. 

In the mean time, Monteado Caluyzos, who had been conveyed to the 
cells of the Inquisition, was subjected to a long and rigorous examination, 
before the Judges of that tribunal, without altering his story in the smalles; 
particular, and he would have been immediately transferred to the civil 
power, to suffer death for the murder, had not the Grand Inguisitor adopted 
a belief, that Juan de Corona’s death was designed by persons of high 
rank than the unhappy father, who had been made their supposed instrumen 

It is well known that suspicion of a crime was made synonymous with its 
guilt, in that tremendous mstitution, and in Monteado’s case, that suspiciol 
being once excited, cruelty was taxed to its utmost to procure a confession 
Not an engine of torture, which fiendish ingenuity could propose, was left 
untried, from the excruciating rack to the mangling thumbscrew. Al! wer 
in vain: Monteado would confess nothing, but adhered firmly to his origina 
declaration. But though his spirit held out, his agonized body could not 
and on the fourth day from De Corona’s death as a new instrument, of 
nature too horrid to be deseribed, was being exerted with malicious eager 
ness upon the murderer, as a last resource to procure a divulgement of th: 
supposed plot, he suddenly rose up, and grasped for an instant at a portion 
of the machinery for support, but every limb torn and dislocated, givin: 
way, the wretched man with a pietcing scream of agony which could never 
be extorted from him before, with clenched teeth, and starting eye balls, fe 
down a mangled corpse. 

This event was immediate!v communicated to the King, but much soft- 
ened down inthe narration. Alfonso received the news with little emotion. 
his mind being too much occupied with grief for the murdered knight, 
feel much pity for the assassin. He enquired whether Monteado had added 
aught to his former tale, and finding that he had not, the King reiterated 
his commands as to the favourite’s funeral. 

The appointed morning dawnel with equal splendour to that of th 
preceding Sunday. <A_ throng attended to the Cathedral the coffin of the 
late brightest ornament, noble as that which had accompanied himself ther 
on the day of hisdeath. The Archbishop Roderick pronounced the solem 
words, more solemn from the language in’ which they were expressed 
** Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” as the body was slowly lowered, amid the 
tears of the spectators, into the mouldering tomb. Earth had received all 
that remained of the boldest knight, and most courteous gentleman of thie 
Spanish chivalry. 

Yet ere the King could again reach his palace, a new light was to be 
thrown upon the dark tale. The clods were yet filling in upon De Coronas 
coffin when a figure ina long cloak stepped forward, and a female voice 
vibrated on the ear of Alfonso. The covering was dropped, and a woman 
in whose pale and haggard face might be traced the remains of surpassing 
beauty, and the marble of whose cheek, was rendered more apparent by 
profusion of jet black hair, met the king’s eve. She waited not a question 
but spoke with faultering accents. 

“ King of Castile, thou seest that unhappy Teresa Caluyzos, whiose 
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lestroyer’s memory thou hast this day honoured. A few hours more, and 
I sleep with him, yet ere the cold hand of death passes over me, I would 
tell your majesty my tale of woe. God is my witness, 1 bear no hatred to 
him who slumbers there: IT loved him when living, and though my father 
has been murdered for his sake, T will not curse him when dead. Yet, O King, 
my parents tale was true. Tam the widow of de Corona, married by him 
in a moment of passion, quickly forgotten as that passion cooled, and 
threatened with death by him, because T stood in the way of his ambitious 
views. | was actually kept for two days without food, in a vault of his 
castle at Sierra, and there [ expected to have ended my life, but a report 
of my husband's fate having reached his domestics, I was released. Too 
eager to leave my prison, I searce tasted the food offered to me, but left 
sierra, and am here. [| am now fainting with exhaustion, but the hope of 
leuring my father’s memorv has sustained me. Yet, | pray your Majesty, 
do not think more hardly of my departed husband, but let this be the last 
ire thou givest to the fortunes of the unhappy Teresa Caluyzes.” 

\fter thus reciting her tale, the unfortunate woman attempted to retire, 
out her strength failing she sank within a yard of Don Juan’s grave. The 
king, greatly shocked, ordered her to be taken to the palace, and every 
attention shewn her. He was obeyed, but on the eve of the followimg day, 
she contrived to effect her escape, and search proved fruitless. 

The monarch’s next care was to send a body of officers, to arrest and 
bring to Burgos all the servants found in the castle of De Corona. They 
were separately and rigidly examined by the Inquisition, and every one 
corroborated the tale of ‘Teresa, and her father. The favourite’s guilt was 
therefore fully established, and Alfonso commanded that his name should 
not be again mentioned in his presence. 

The body of Monteado had been cast out, from the torture chamber 
of the Inquisition, where he had expired, to some waste cround in the 
neighbourhood, and the usual notice was exhibited, that it should remain 
untouched. Nevertheless information was obtained by one of the familiars 
of that tribunal, that the corpse was about to be carried off by the people, 
who had turned their indignation from the assassin, to his executioners, 
since the exposure of De Corona’s guilt made by Teresa. The man made 
his superiors aware of the circumstance, and a guard was placed near the 
spot, with orders to resist the removal of the remains. 

That same night three persons were observed traversing the piece of 
Waste ground with trembling feet, and proceeding in the direction of the 
boly. One of these intruders advanced with shorter steps than the others, 
but with greater firmness. On arriving where the corpse of Monteado, 
now rapidly decomposing, was laid, the trespassers were challenged by the 
guard. ‘I'wo instantly fled, but the third, before mentioned, lingered. 
One of the soldiers discharged his cross-bow, and with effect. A loud 
groan was heard, and the stranger fell. The sun rose upon the corpse of 
Monteado Caluyzos, embraced by that of his daughter. 

Three results were occasioned to Castile by the whole matter. The 
King became more wary in his choice of favourites; the people in per- 
witting their children’s marriages; and the Inquisition in disposing of the 
bodies of its victims. 
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MYTHOLOGY AND LITERATURE OF FAIRY LAND. 


The kr lies f Puck. 3 vols. Svo. 1834. Bull and Churton. 


Tne Fairies are assuredly a very queer people, perhaps in this en 
lightened age, some individuals in their wisdom do not believe in the exist- 
ence of the good people; we shall not argue the matter with these 
incredulous folks. It is suilicient for us to believe what our grandfathers 
and grandmothers believed ; what every body believed must be true. But 
still the incredulous will say, what has become of them of late years, 


surely we have no fairies now ? 


We answer, that is true, but pray whose 
fault is that? The prevailing sin of civilized man is ingratitude. The 
good people have been very badly used, and most properly they have taken 
their departure. The persons so hard of belief, whom we have alluded 
to, seem to imagine that the fairies have nothing else to do but look 
after man, and bother themselves with his concerns. This is quite a 
mistake ; they have most multifarious occupations. It is also another 
mistake to suppose that in the old times the fairies were solely occupied 
with the affairs of man. The range of their benevolence extended far and 
wide. Before we have any authentic information that they ever troubled 
themselves about man, we know from indisputable authority, that the 
good people were hand and glove with the Bees, and were busily engaged 
in teaching them chemistry and how to construct their cells upon scientific 
principles. ‘They also, at this early time, laid down the principles upon 
which the beantiful form of government of the Bee community is con- 


structed, name!ly—* a monarchy surrounded by republican institutions. 


Ben 
They taught’ them to let their sovereigns fight their own battles, and 


wisely set them to kill each other, when they were too numerous 
Perhaps, reader, you think that it was very wrong in the Fairies to 
instruct the Bees to do such bl! odthirsty work. No such thing, th 
killing matches were only to take place when they were absolutely neces- 
sary for the sake of peace and quietness. The royal victims were to be 
offered the same alternative that our benevolent political doctors offer t 
the poor of this most happy country, that is—emigration ; and in both 
these cases, if the parties are murdered and starved in consequence of 
not taking advantage of the alternative, of course it is their own fault, 
and they have nobody but themselves to blame. We are not so sure that 
the fairies taught the Bees to massacre every vear their idle aristocrac\ 


This is doing evil that good may come from it with a vengeance, and 1s 
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unjustifiable upon any principle of good government. It is also believed 
that at this period the now so highly civilized community called ants 
divided the attention of the Fairies with the bees. It is somewhat strange, 
and it can only be accounted for by supposing that Puck has had some 
hand in it, that the form of government of the bees should so far excel 
the domestic policy of the ants, the latter being cursed with the enormity 
of a standing army. 

About the time when Fairies unfortunately for our welfare, took the 
determination of deserting us; they seem to have taken the Beaver family 
under their especial protection. They forthwith set about instructing the 
beavers in the mysteries of the construction of dams and artificial sluices. 
The Fairies managed matters so well with this quiet race, that there can 
be no doubt that Puck, alias Master Robin Goodfellow, had no finger in 
this transaction. Indeed, if we are to believe the book now before us, the 
title of which is at the commencement of this essay, and which is pretty 
well confirmed by some hints that Shakspeare has thrown out on this 
matter, Puck at this time was in a scrape and was minding his own 
affairs. The beavers were next taught the principle and practice of con- 
structing arches, the proficiency of the pupils is now to be seen in the 
snug arched abodes in which these queer creatures live. But the most 
extraordinary gift which the good people conferred upon them is the power 
of constructing geometrical staircases. Every house of the beaver has 
one of these staircases, Well says the unbeliever, what does all this 
prove, not that there is any such things as Fairies. We do not know 
what is meant by proof if this does not prove that they not only exist, 
but also that they are very useful little creatures. Then where are they 
now’? weare asked. Oh! We shall soon tell you that. They are in- 
structing the coral insect to construct islands in the Pacific Ocean for 
the use of our redundant or surplus population. Now we humbly say, 
that if we have not set the matter at rest, it never will be settled until 
doomsday. 

Dr. Johnson in his eritieal remarks on the play of “ The Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” says * Fairies in his (Shakspeare’s) time, were much in 
fashion ; common tradition had made them familiar, and Spenser's poems 
had made them great.” There is no analogy or resemblance whatever 
between the Fairies of Spenser, and those of Shakspeare, except in name. 
The Fairies of Spenser as appears from his description of them in the 
second book of the Faérie Queen, canto ten, were a race of mortals created 
by Prometheus—of the human size, shape, and affections, and subject to 
death. But those of Shakspeare, of the genuine order, and of the common 
tradition as Johnson calls them, were a diminutive race of sportful beings 


endowed with immortality and supernatural power, totally different from 
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those of Spenser. In the book of the Faérie’ Queen, ‘alluded to above, 
Spenser gives the whole history of his sort of Fairies, how they were 
created and their exploits. This was an unpardonable crime in the 
poet; he had no right to interfere with the Fairy Mythology of his 
country, and the more so, as he must have known better : for Chaucer in 
The, Wif of Bathes Tale, describes them as the beings that popular 
belief has handed them down to us, he says— 
‘‘ In olde dayes of the King Artour 

Of which that Bretons speken gret honour, 

All was this lond fulfilled of faerie ; 

The Elf-quene with hire joly compagnie 


Danced ful oft in many a grene mede 
This was the old opinion as I rede, Ac. 


Mr. Keightly * endeavours to account for the discrepancy between the 
Fairies of the olden poets and those of tradition, by supposing that the 
traditions themselves have been subject to change; that Spenser described 
them according to the old traditions; and that Shakspeare and the other 
writers of the age of the Maiden Queen, either remoddled the traditions 
to suit their fancy, or wrote of these beings as the popular belief of their 
times represented them. We have been amusing ourselves in [the inter- 
esting occupation in glancing through the works of our later poets, whom 
our memory informs us, had celebrated the exploits of the Fairies. First of 
all of Shakspeare, but who has not participated with us in the delectable 
pleasure of conning over those passages in the Widsummer-.Vight’s Dream, 
where the luxuriant imagination of the poet seems to exult in pouring 
forth its wealth with all the profusion of his own poetic imagery. In the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, we find some good poetical sketches of 
the good people, though none are introduced in the play as dramatis 
persone. In Romeo and Juliet, we have Mercutio’s dream, wherein he 
describes Queen Mab, which should be quean Mab; Shakspeare never 
intended to assert that the Fairies ever owed allegiance to any other 
queen than Titania: besides Mercutio calls her “ the Fairies’ Midwife,” 
strange occupation for a queen; he also honours her with the epithet of 
“ hag.’ The word quean is the Saxon for woman, and it is so used in 
the north of England, and in Scotland at this day. Ben Jonson un 
doubtedly has made Mad the fairy queen: and Randolph in Amyntas o1 
the Impossible Dowry, has done the same. We are not sure that the 
elves of the Tempest are true fairies, their functions are of a more awful 
kind. Prospero declares that by their aid he has © bedimmed the noon- 


tide sun; called forth the winds and thunder; set roaring war to “ burst 


the green sea and the azured vault; shaken promontories, and plucked 





* The Fairey Mythology, 2 vols, 1828, p. 124, vol. 2nd. 
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up pines and cedars. The other Dramas of Shakspeare present a few 
more characteristic traits of the fairies, but they are mostly scattered 
allusions in Hamlet, King Henry IV., the Winter's Tale, and Cymbeline. 
Lylie in his Maydes Metamorphosis, acted in 1600, has made a copious 
use of the Fairies. In the second act of this piece the Fairies enter sing- 
ing and dancing :— 
‘** By the moon we sport and play, 

With the night begins our day ; 

As we dance the dew doth fall— 

Trip it litte urchins all, 

Lightly as the little bee, 

Two by two, and three by three ; 

And about go we, and about go we.” 

Ben Jonson in the Satyr, beautifully describes some of the frolics of 
the Fairies. We will not extract any thing from it; because every 
body should read Jonson in his own volumes. The Masque of Oberon 
has its Fays, together with Satyrs and Sylvans, for personages; but one 
of the Pays says he is not 


‘“* The coarse and country fairy, 
That doth haunt the hearth and dairy.” 


“ The old pastoral poets,” says Mr. Keightly in the book we have 
alluded to, “ also employed the Fairy mythology. Had they used it ex- 
clusively, giving up the Nymphs, Satyrs, and all the rural rout of anti- 
quity, and joined with it faithful pictures of the scenery England then 
presented, with just delineations of the manners and character of the 
peasantry, the pastoral poetry of that age would have been as unrivalled 
as its drama. But a blind admiration of Classical models, and a fondness 
for allegory were the besetting sins of the poets.” Oderon, by a deputy 
called Dorylas, plays an important part in the pastoral of myntas, or 
the Impossible Dowry. 

Britannia’s Pastorals has a fine passage about the Fairies beginning :-— 

‘* Near to this wood their lay a pleasant mead, 
Where fairies often did their measures tread, 
Which in the meadows made such circlets g:€en, 
As if with garlands they had crowned been.” 

The office of poet laureat of the Fairy court seems to have descended 
from Shakspeare to Drayton. His Mymphidia is a delicious piece of 
airy and fanciful invention. The description of Oberon’s palace in the 
air, Mab’s amours with the gentle Pigwiggen, the mad freaks of the 
jealous Oberon, the pygmy Orlando, the mutual artifieers of Puck and 
the Fairy maids of honour, Hop, Mop, Pip, Trip and Co. and the furious 
combat of Oberon and Pigwiggen mounted on their earwig chargers, 


present altogether an unequalled fancy-piece set in the very best and 
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most appropriate frame of metre. It contains also several traits of Fairy 
lore, such as in these lines :— 
> 
= Hence shadows seeming idle shapes, 
Of liitle frisking elves and apes, 
To earth do make their wanton scapes. 
\s hope of pastime hastens them, 
Which maids think on the hearth they see, 
W ben tires will near consumed be; 
There dancing hags by two and three, 
Just as their fancy casts them.” 

Were we to give half of the beautiful extracts froin this poet, we feel 
inclined to do, we should swell this article toa length to which we never 
intended it should run, and for which we cannot spare room. 

Herrick has been generally called the Fairies’ Poet, par excellence, but 
without sufficient reason we think. 

Dryden and Pope, as the translators of Chaucer have touched on the 
subject of Fairies, but in no happy vein. From the time of Dryden, 
during that of Pope, and until the commencement of the present century ; 
the affected half French, half classic taste was dominant; ethical and 
didactic poetry were the most cultivated and admired. In such times 
the fairies could not look for much attention. During the last century 
they, therefore, rarely appeared to the poets, and only an occasional 
allusion testifies a knowledge of them. We have lived to see more 
poetic times, and the mythology, which the late Mr. Gifford has pronounced 
to be “as elegant as any of the mythological fables of Greece and 
Rome ;* begins once more to find favour in the eyes of the poets. Four 
or five years ago Mr. Darley produced a rich and highly fanciful lyrical 
drama called Sylvia, or the May Queen. The splendour in which he 
decorates the Fairies, reminds us of the days of Shakspeare and Drayton 

The following is one of the exquisite Fairy lyrics of that drama :— 

“ O, who is so merry, so merry, heigh ho! 
As the light hearted fairy, heigh ho! 
He dances and sings 


To the sound of his wings, 
With a hey, and a heigh, anda ho! 
Who is so merry, so airy, heigh ho! 
As the light-headed fairy, heigh ho! 
His nectar he sips 
From the primrose’s lips, 
With a hey, and a heigh, anda ho! 
O, who is so merry, so merry, heigh ho! 
As the light-footed fairy, heigh ho! 
His night is the noon, 
And his sun is the moon, 
With a hey, and a heigh, anda ho! 


We accidentally, at a bookstall, came into the possession of a very 


correct and elegant description of the good people, in a pamphlet, that 
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looked most unpromising for poetry to be found in it; it consisted of six 
pages, and was entitled a “ Lyric Ode on the Fairies, Spirits, Goblins, 
and Witches of Shakspeare ;” it was printed on that nasty-looking dirty 
blue paper, such as Lord Grey used to make use of when he was in the 
habit of employing himself in sending forth declarations of the rights of 


the people. The following is what we found in it about the Fairies :-— 


Where tripping light with wanton tread, 

The fairies mark the mazy green ; 

While some the blighting cankers kill, 

And bless the tender plant from ill. 

Some drive the clam’rous owl away, 

That nightly wonders at their play. 

Some pont with nobler war, 

T’ invade the hostile rear-mice crew ; 

And sheath’d in glittering arms of filmy dew, 
Their spears of thorn erect, round Oberon’s nutshell car. 
None now shall see on yonder plain 

The gambols of Titania’s train ; 

Nor hear, at her command the melting song, 
As slowly sails the bright’ning sky along. 


No more the elves, with fruitless pace, 

The oceans ebbing waters chase, 

Or tly the swelling tide ; 

Nor over the wide watered shore, 

Sit list’ning to the curfew’'s sullen roar, 

Nor nightly mushrooms raise along the mountain side. 


No more shalt thou upon the sharp north run, 

Or pierce into the earth or tread the main ; 

No more with clouds bedim the midday sun, 

Or fire the angry bolt, or pour down rattling rain. 


For who can wield with Shakespeare's skilful hand ; 
That magic wand, 

W hose potent sway, 

The elves of earth, of air, and sea obey ' 

The author of the Frolics of Puck has not been too desirous of treading 
upon dangerous ground, he has not aimed at displaying much originality 
in the design of his work, he has appropriated to himself for the ground- 
work of the Tale, the quarrel between Oberon and Titania about the 
changeling boy which Shakspeare has rendered familiar to us. The author 
represents the Fairy Court to be the scene of domestic strife on this sub- 
ject, this state of things being chiefly owing to the love of mischief of 
Master Puck, but he at last outwits himself by carrying his mischievous 
pranks at Queen Titania's expence too far. He is banished from Fairy 
land, and Titania vows he shall never return until he has solved the 
enigma of “ What is it that most pleases woman.” The author has 
described the scenes where these events happen in a delightful manner. 


Puck proceeds with a heavy heart to the realms of earth, to undergo his 


punishment, intending to make the best use of his wits to discover the 
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riddle. The successive frolics he is engaged in, are undertaken for this 
purpose. By way of giving our readers some idea of how the task of the 
author of the book is executed, we shall present them with an outline of 
the plot of Frolic the First, and with an extract from it. 

Puck we find to have reached the earth, and to have taken upon himsel{ 
the appearance of a Gipsy boy. After some adventures, he gets into the 
service of an old veteran, who has a beautiful daughter, called Jessy, 
who has a spirited young sailor for a lover, whose name is Frank Monkton. 
This young son of Neptune stands higher in Jessy’s good graces than he 
does with her father. Puck's irregular conduct and deliberate mischief 
speedily makes his new quarters too hot to hold him, but he does not 
leave the family before he has become deeply interested in the success of 
Frank's suit for the hand of Jessy, Frank at this time formally makes 
proposals to the old soldier for his daughter's hand, he is rejected on the 
score of his poverty, but the old man promises to give his consent when- 
ever Frank can satisfy him that he is possessed of five hundred pounds ; 
he considers this as tantamount to a complete rejection of his suit. Puck 
flies to his assistance in this dilemma, and informs him that he has been 
at Calshot Castle, and that Lord Cloud has arrived and taken up his resi- 


dence there, that he had seen his lordship, told his tale to him, and that 


his lordship had promised to furnish him with the sum required to satisfy the 
old soldier's scruples. They proceeded to the Castle together, Puck at the 


Castle gate disengages himself from Frank, and Puck himself, being Lord 


Cloud, prepares himself for receiving the sailor. He is ushered in to his 


lordship’s presence, and the following scene ensues. 


“ His lordship was sitting by himself at a table placed in the deep embrasure 
of one of the windows, from which he could, when he thought proper, by 
drawing back the curtain, look out on the water, that was tossing and 
sparkling in the brilliant moonlight. He was a little, rotund gentleman 
extremely well, and even delicately, proportioned, notwithstanding the 
roundness of a certain part of his figure, which it is not necessary to par- 
ticularise. Nor was this defect, or rather this augmentation, of the natural 
man, by any means so excessive as to give the idea of bloatedness, or to be 
at all unpleasant to the eve. It rather added to the humorous expression of 
his handsome face, which with its hooked hose, and eagle eves, bore so strong 
a resemblance to Howleglass. as at once, in Frank’s mind, to solve the 
mystery of their connexion, The oniy material difference between them was 
that which a few years would naturally make, or which arose from the darker 
complexion of the gipsy, who, exposed as he must have been by his way of 
life to all weathers, could not be supposed to have the fair tints of one bred 
up in the shade of luxury. It was evident, Frank thought, that the lad was 
a wild slip of his lords ship’ 8 grafting, and, if so, it was easy to see why they 
should be on a familiar footing, a riddle which it had sorely puzzled him to 
untie till that moment. The young lord, it was true, could not be more 
than thirty, while the son, thus liber ally bestowed upon him, wore the 
appearance of fifteen at least ; but then the former had all the appearance of 
a wild companion, who would not lose any time in enjoying life, and so by a 
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very little stretch of fancy the thing might be. If not probable, it was at 
least possible. 

The dress of this merry, rosy-cheeked lordling, with some trifling ex- 
ceptions borrowed from his own whimsical fancy, was the costume of his 
age, being the time of Charles the First. His coat was a frock of crimson 
velvet, with gold buttons and rolled collar, the shoulders full and curiously 
slashed; his waiseoat and nether habit were of the same material, but white, 
and his loose boots, or rather buskins of Spatish leather, reached nearly to 
the knee. Down his right cheek hung the love-lock, that indispensable 
characteristic of a gay cavalier, and the object of unceasing scorn and hatred 
to the puritans, who, amongst other equally sage doctrines, held religion 
and long hair to be inconsistent, and as little like to meet as Whitsuntide 
and Christmas. 

The appearance of Frank did not for some moments withdraw his atten- 
tion from the more serious business of the table. He continued drinking his 
wine and munching fruits from the various dishes before him, without appa- 
rently being conscious that any addition had been made to his company, 
and when after a time he did notice him, it was only by a nod and a signi- 
ficant pointing of the hand to a chair, which gesture Frank interpreted inte 
a desire that he should be seated. The bottle was then pushed towards him 
with the same silence, and, though some what surprised at this dumb scene, 
he did not the more hesitate to avail himself of the offer, but, conforming 
himself to his lordship’s humour, he filled a glass without ceremony, aud 
returned the decanter across the table as silently as it had been sent to him. 
A second gesture invited him to take an orange from the plate near him. 
Frank gravely shook his head by way of declining the offer, and, having cast 
his eyes curiously over the table, found no dish so much to his faney as a 
noble pine-apple, which his lordship seemed inclined to reserve to himself 
exclusively. But the guest had no notion of any such distinctions. Since 
he had been received on a footing of good-fellow ship, he was determined not 
to lose any of its privileges from a silly bashfulness ; besides he wished to let 
his host see that the son of Lieutenant Monkton held himself equal to any 
lord in christendom, though not quite so rich—rather an ill-judged display, 
considering the nature of his embassy to Calshot Castle, but pride will play 
reason strange tricks at times. Accordingly he was drawing the desired 
fruit over to his own side, when a sudden embargo was laid upon it by his 
eccentric host, who, without saving a word, thrust his fork into the pine- 
apple, and, having conveyed it to his own plate, pushed the empty dish 
towards the visitor. This action Frank thought proper to interpret ina 
way most agreeable to his own interests. He got up, coolly rang the bell, 
and, on the appearance of the butler, gave him the empty pli ite, with a sign 
that it should be replenished. The servant looked at his master, and, having 
received a signal, the import of which Frank could not unde stand, though 
he fancied it boded mischief, immediately made his exit. 

In a few minutes the man returned with a dish of withered crab- apples, 
that he set before the guest with infinite ceremony, and while the latter eved 
it in some doubt whether to fling it at the bearer’s head or not, the little lord 
was leering at him with a most provoking expression of intelligence. 

“Is it sof” said Frank to himself; “ FIl be even with vou, however; 1] 
think, friend,”"—this, was addressed to the butler,— 1 think, friend, you 
might have the grace to offer the dish to your master first.” j 

At this grave rebuke of his servant’s want of manners, the eccentric host 
seemed to be mightily tickled. He burst into a hearty laugh, and, for the 
first time, broke his silence to order his butler to fetch the best pine-apple in 
the store-room. "Then, turning to Frank, whose humour seemed to jump so 
ulmirably with his own, he exe claimed, “By my faith, rogue Howleglass told 
me no lie, when he said you were a free, careless fellow, who recked neither 
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for king nor kaiser. You make yourself as much at home in a nobleman’s 
drawing-room, as if you stood on the deck of your own ship. But I like vou 
all the bette r, if it were only for the variety of the thing, for the most of miy 
visitors have so much respect for me, that they have none left for themselves 

and are so prodigious|s civil, that | am forced to turn them over to Harry 
huntsman ; push about the bottle though, with a little more spirit, tor I have 
two rules,—two standing rules of my house wherever | may be, and which I 
hold in no less respect than a Turk holds his koran: The first is always to 
go to bed at midnight, for | love good hours: and the next is never to go to 
bed sober. Now, by that clock over the door, it is hard upon eleven, and, 
as you may see, Lam only just beginning te be merry, so we have no time 
to lose. * 

* Your lords ship is getting on pretty well though,” said Frank, who himself 
began to feel the effects of the choice Burgundy and the sparkling Champagne. 

“Well?” repeated the little lord, in high disdain, * how is it well? There 
are six stages, according to my calculation, between the first bottle, and that 
comfortable state when a man is fit for bed, and | have only gone through 
two of them as vet. You found me on the second, dumb as a dog that won't 
bark and can't talk; but thank heaven, that part of the road is over, for it is 
the dullest in the whole journey. In another bottle or so.—I wish though 
you would not keep the bottle so long on your side of the table.” 

“Ts she aground with me/” said Frank; “1 was not aware of it. But 
we ll soon shove her off again.” 

“Yes, but fill, first. Fill man, fill, a bumper, that’s right. And, ifwe only 
keep on briskly, in another bottle or so, [shall be at the half-way house.” 

“Pm afraid, then,” said Frank, * youll leave me behind on the way, 
though Ill do my best to keep up with you. But your lordship was speaking 
just now of Howleglass. He was my pilot on the cruize hither to your 
castle, and I should be sorry if he came to any harm, not that I mean to say 
a word against his getting a round dozen from your laachahiiaee which I have 
no doubt will be better than silver to him, for he is a sad rase al, that’s the 
truth of it. <A tight flogging, if it goes no farther, will, may be, teach him 
to keep his hands in his own pocket for the future, and save his neck a 
stretching.” 

“ Have you no fear for him,” replied his lordship; ** he is as well off with 
me as with his best friends. Marry! I should be sorry as any one that he 
got into more trouble than his wit could get him out of again.” 

“ Why, I think you owe him a good turn,” said Frank, “ if it were only 
for the likeness between you. He might call himself your son, and ro one, 
who had seen you both, would cast the proverb in his teeth, as if he did not 
know his father. 

The little Lord laughed, and nodded his head significantly, as much as to 
say, “folks would not be far out in their guesses.” 

From this time the bottle circulated with a rapidity truly alarming to an 
inexperienced toper ; and very soon both guest and host might be said, in 
his lordship’s phrase, to have reached the half-way house, or, in other words, 
to be at least half-drunk. They talked loud, and swore louder, interspe rsing 
their dialogue, like a modern opera, with songs more distinguished for rhyme 
than reason, or rather with snatches of songs, for neither of them could get 
beyond a few bars before he w as interrupted by the other. Then, as their 
spirits waxed higher, and their judgment proportionately decreased, they 
began to play off sundry practical jokes, neither very wise nor very witty, 
and would no doubt have shocked those, had any such been prese nt, who 
have learnt the art of carrying their liquor with discretion. Amongst other 
mad freaks, for example, his Lordship condescendingly flung a bumper of 
old hock into Frank's face, and Frank showed his sense of ‘the favour by 
hurling half a dozen of the glasses nearest to him out of the window. 
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Bravo, Mr. Frank!” cried his Lordship ; ‘* 1 could not have done better 
myself, but, by all the gods and goddesses in the heathen pantheon, you pay 
for that smash, either with a song, or with broken bones. So choose.” 

* TIL have no broken bones ; i am going to get married,” said Frank with 
drunken gravity—* and your Lordship is to pay the parson.’ 

“ Sing then; sing,” exclaimed his Lordship: ‘and Pll bear a part ;—and 
so shall John Chinaman,—won't you, old boy!” 

This interrogatory was addressed to a little porcelain figure, that stood, 
or rather sate cross-legged, on the mantel piece, with the sly simper on its 
face usual to such images, and which makes them appear as if they were 
cheating an European in a bargain of tea. But the figure, thus invoked, 
had a quality not quite so common to his porcelain brethren; he actually 
seemed to hear and understand the question put to him,—opened his mouth, 
rolled his eves, and bowed his head in acquiescence e. 

* Aha!” shouted the little nobleman in infinite glee—* | was sure he could 
not say no. John Chinaman is an excellent hand at a glee or catch, though 
! would not vouch much for him in a bravura, or in any of your Italian 
quavers and demiquavers, He's half an Englishman for that.” 

Frank stared, as well he might, in no slight astonishment. He looked, 
and looked, but could make nothing of it, while his Lordship sipped his wine 
as if it had all been a matter of course. Suddenly a bright idea struck him 
that he might possibly be drunk, and have fancied it all. To be certain of 
the fact, he applied to his host. 

“ Will your Lordship oblige me by just answering a single question ! a 

‘Any question you like, Mr. Frank, for, if | can’t tell the truth of it, Dean 
at al events tell a lie.” 

‘*Much obliged to your Lordship,” replied Frank; “the one will do just 
as well as the other. And now, pray tell me,—am I not very tolerably 
drunk ?” 

* Not a jot of it—as sober as myself.” 

“Yes, but are vou quite sure myse/f—by which [ mean your Lordship—is 
not half seas over? you seem to have a queer roll with your eyes, and don't 
sit too steady.” 

“No such thing. Lam never in decent trim ‘till the fifth bottle, and I 
have had but four to my share vet.’ 

*Humph!? said Frank ; that being the case, | must have a better acquaint- 
ance with the little fellow on the guerre ce.” 

* What the deuce are vou about now 7” cried his Lordship. 

“Going to do as the proverb tells us we should,—hold a candle to the 
devil ;—for that gentleman must be the devil, or a limb of him, and so I have 
a mind to throw a light upon his face.” 

He rose accordingly, and made a sort of zig-zag approach to the fire-place, 
when, taking the mandarin in his hand, he turned him right and left, held 
the candle betore him and behind him, and examined him from head to foot, 
but it did not appear that he learnt much from the investigation. Replacing 
the figure on the mantel-piece with as much care as a nurse would set down a 
pet child, he exclaimed in a tone of high admiration,—* Gosh! you are the 
drollest little fellow I ever met with. a his is the first time l ever heard ofa 
Chinaman singing,—that is, a Chinaman, like yourself of clay. Dost know 
the catch of, / love old October's liquor?” 

“TIL be sworn for him he does,” replied his Lordship—* so to it, my lads 
like French falconers. You may take the first part, for neither he nor I will 
have anything to do with your malt potations, and they are the burthen of it, 
he shall unde rtake for the second ; and I'll lift up my voice for brandy. Now, 
boys! now! 

At this challenge, the mandarin started off at once into the proposed catch, 
without giving himself any of the airs of a fine singer and requiring to be 
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pressed. Though his voice was somewhat thin, and not very melodi- 
ous, he acquitted himself with infinite spirit, while the host and his 
guest bore their parts in it with no less taste and energy. It is only a 
pity that the picture of the three cannot be as easily and faithfully trans 
ferred to paper as the words of the catch, for the latter loses half its 
merit when taken out of its connexion with the singer, songs being as little 
meant for the eye, as the music of them, and for the most part not conveying 
much more intelligence e. Such as it was, however, it is here transe ribed, and 
the reader will do well to fill up the necessary accompaniment from his own 
imagination. Let him fancy the little figure chirping away as if he had 
drunk his three bottles instead of having played the part of a looker-on only, 
yet all the time perfectly motionless, except with his lips and eves, while his 
Lordship roared like a Bacehanal under the inspiration of his deity, and 
Frank, assuming all the gravity of an amateur, beats time as he sings, with 
hand and foot, and occasionally casts an angry glance at the Chinaman, when, 
according to his idea of the matter, the little fellow is not quite rapid enough 
with his quavers. 


THe CuHrxnamMan’s Caren. 


Ist Five. TL love old October's liquor. 
2nd Vowe. Wine for me, Sirs, with the vicar, 
It will stir the blood much quicker. 
Srd Voice. Fill me brandy there and then, 
That's your only drink for men. 
Ist 9 7 
Qnis 
3rd Virer. 1 swear ‘tis so. 
Ist Voice. ’Tis ale! 
Qnil Voice. "Tis wine! 
3rd Voice. *Tis brandy! 
All. No! no! no! 
Bat ne'er mind what drink it be, 
So the cup brims merrily. 
Ale, wine, brandy—'tis all one, 
We'll be jovial ere night's done, 
Hal, and Dick and every one. 
Swill! swill! swill! 
Be the liquor what it will— 
Swill! swill! swill ? 


vtces. No, no, no. 


* John Chinaman for ever!” shouted Frank, tossing off a bumper as tle 
catch ended. * T should like him better though if he were to spare us some 
of those outlandish flourishes. It's like a bad cook overdoing a dish with 
cayenne pepper. The one takes away the taste of the meat, and the other 
destroys the air of the song. What think you, my lord?” 

“Think,” exclaimed his Lordship—* how dare you talk of thinking to a 
man who has nearly emptied his fourth bottle? A ‘bumpe r of salt water for 
the w ord by all the laws of honest potation. I will not spare you a drop 
of it. 


“ [']] take two brimmers of Burgundy instead,” cried Frank ; “ won't that 
do as well?” 


“ It shall suffice,” re plied his Lordship; “ for this once I am content to be 
merciful. F ill—opsey ys! 

Both host and guest were now in that blissful state, in which the future 
is nothing and the present moment every thing, and it was saving not a little 
for the excellence of the wine, as well as the strength of their own consti- 
tutions, that they were able to keep their places at the table. As to the 
object of Frank's visit, that seemed to have glided altogether from their 
memories. Even the pine-apple had been brought in and laid before them 
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without either taking any notice of it. Yet at times a glimmering of the 
truth would steal across the sailor's brain, like a ray of light peeping through 
a crevice into a closely shut-up chamber, but it served to no useful purpose. 
It only showed, without dispeiling, the inward darkness. 

So rapid and so frequent had been their applications to the bottle, that the 
store of wine provided for their debauch, and it was no niggard supply, was 
exhausted while yet it wanted a quarter to twelve, before w hie h hour, as the 
host had already ‘informed his guest, he never thought of going, or, to speak 
it more correctly, of being carried to bed. The key of the cellar hung ona 
brass hook to the right of him, for he was one of those exemplary managers, 
who are much too jealous to allow a butler to intrude into the sacred recesses 
of the wine vault, the penetralia, as it were, of the temple, in which their 
deity resides. But on | the present occcasion, though he made many efforts to 
rise, and take the key, for the purpose of visiting the cellar in person, and 
drawing thence a fresh supply of potables, he found himself unable to quit 
his seat; a weight of lead seemed to pull him back again whenever, with 
much effort and many groans, he had contrived to litt himself up a few 
inches, by the support of his hands upon the elbows of the chair. Frank, 
who saw his patron's condition, though he could not see his own, and had at 
the same time a very high notion of his superior sobriety, volunteered his 
services to fetch up the wine, an offer which was grac iously accepted by the 
little lord. 

‘Gio, he said; “go, son Frank, and prosper ; for you are my son—are 
vou not’ Pll swear you are my son—the keir to all your father’s virtues ; 
and your mother was—let me see—vour mother was the queen of the gipsies. 
i met her once in the forest, picking blackberries, and thereby hangs a tale.” 

‘Yes, [ remember you were married in St. Mary’s chureh, and | was born 
six weeks afterwards,” replied Frank. 

“So we were, boy,” exclaimed his host, ‘so we were; and you shall 
inherit my wine, and my castle, and m y lands, and Pll make haste and die 
like a loving father, that vou may step into my shoes the sooner. As to 
rogue How lewl; iss, he is a drunkard—a wine-bibber and a brandy-bibber ; l 
wash my hands of him, | disown him, | abandon him. Ue may hang, drown, 
or starve, as best pleases himself. But fetch the wine, lad, and make haste 
about it, for the clock’s going at a devil of a rate—tick! tick! tick! Fie on 
it—he'’s drunk—he can't stand still a moment.” 

“ Horribly drunk,” said Frank ; “the hour hand is running a race with 
the minute hand. Bravo, litle one! never mind his long shanks, you'll beat 
him vet.” 

** But the wine, son Frank, the wine!” 

“ Aye, ave,” replied the son of wonderful memory ; “T am ready to start ; 
only give me the bearings of the cellar, and Vl steer right for it, though the 

tide’s runing against one at the rate of six knots an hour. Gosh! t never 
kn ‘w it set so strong before.” 

‘The way to the cellar /” said his lordship, in profound meditation ; “| 
should know something of the ge ography of those parts; but I have a bad 
head, a very bad head ; let me see—Oh! [have it. First vou go straight 
forward, as straight as you can go; then you turn to the right or left—I'm 
not sure which, but ifs one or the other ; then down stairs, then right or 
left again and the cellar is before you. 

“That will do very well,” replied Frank, making for the side of the room, 
opposite to that in which the coor was. 

“Yes, but you'll not get out of the room the way you are going, unless 
you mean to knock down the wall first 

“You are a fool, father mine—father mine you are a fool. Can't you see 
the wind’s right against me? and how then do you think I shall ever make 
cellar point, if I don't tack and kee p her well away. Gosh! Lshould like to 
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know where you got your schooling; they were no conjurors who taught 
you.’ , 

* His Lordshi ip st ared at this rebuke of his ignorance, without seeming much 
to coi iprehend 1 its meaning, and, shaking his head very wisely, like one who 
agrees With some sage maxim, he returned to his Burgundy. In the mean- 
time his dutiful son, ca tle in hand, pursued his course as well as he cou'd to 
the wine-cellar. 


Frank meets with sundry extraordinary sights in the cellar, he is not 

cessful, however, in his search for more wine. And, by some means 
or other, which ts unaccounted for, he finds himself at day break lying in 
the Castle Moat 


How had he got there! for, supposing all the rest to have been no more 
than a drunken dream, he felt assured that he had partaken of his Lordship’s 
hospitality, and remembered pertectly well having been commissioned by him 
to fete la more wine from the cellar, The recoliection of this was much too 

ivid to be mistaken for the effect either of sleep or intoxication, though he 
pies not help attributing the whole scene of the goblins with their elfish 
ireaks to one or the other of these causes. Or perhaps he still slept 4 No _—_ 
he saw and felt every thing too plainly ; there was his skitf rocking at anchor 
before the eastern stairs: ‘th ere Was th: island yi ng be ‘fore him with its white 
elilis and thick woods; there was the castle as distinct as ever castle could 
be; and, to make all yet more certain, there too was his Lordship, seated at 
an open window, in his flowered dress ing-gown, inhaling the fresiness of the 
day as he sippet d his chocolate. 

“Sol!” exclaimed the little nobleman, whea he saw that Frank moved 
and beg ee to look about him—* Soh; you are awake at last,are you! And 
pray what do you think of yourself and of your pranks last night / / You come 
{ tat leman’s castle to borrow his mone y, or rather to beg it; for, unless 
guineas were to be caught like mackarel, [ see little chance of your ever 
repaving five " ndred pounds; and, by way of recommending yourself to his 
good graces, you get intolerably drunk, break a little porcelain mandarin, a 
particular rarity, because the image won't sing when you wisely call upon it 
to join vou ina eateh; and, to cunclude t the evening as you bean it, insist 

on visiting his cellar, where you upset half a dozen wine butts. and would 
have | ft a whole cask amongst them had not the butler, with the help 


of his fellows, seized you by the neck, and turned you head over heels out of 


’ 
? : 


thie cast 

At this complication of charges, so much at variance with his own recol- 
lection of the night’s adventures, Frank was utterly astounded. ‘That he had 
been intoxicated, like enough; but as to the breaking of the little mandarin, 
or the over-throwing of the wine casks! Heavens and earth! if it were not a 
dream, as he had been willing to imagine, yet what was he to think of such 
aversion of the story? [fis ‘lords hip seemed to be mightily amused at his 
bewildered looks and the visible efforts he made to recall and reconcile what 
he thought had happened with this statement, and called out to him again, 
though in a more good-lhumoured tone than at first, © | suppose you imagin d 
beeause I indulged somewhat freely, you might do the same; but | would 
have you to observe there are two ‘good reasons why that which is well 
cnough in me, may be very bad when you come to practise it. In the first 
place, you are no more than a plebeian, a mere salt-water Jack, while Lam a 
nobleman. In the next, vour brain, not bei ing used to the aequaintance of 
Claret, Chanpague, and Burgundy, is liable to be confounded by a few bum 
pers, while 1, trem better practice in such mysteries, have learnt to carry my) 
wine with dist retion, 
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Now this, like the other assertions, flatly contradicted all that the sailor 
could remember of the late transactions. His Lordshhi p, as well as he could 
recollect, was incomparably the more drunk of the two, and by the same token 
was utterly unable to rise and go himself to the wine-cellar. He ventured 
to remind his host of this part of the story ; but the observation was received 
just as might have been expected, that is, with an exceedingly ill grace, few 
pe ople liking to be rebuked by those who come to solicit thei ‘ir favour, 

* Why, how now, vou de -boshed fish!” exclaimed the little nobleman: “do 
vou pretend to bandy words with such as 1? Suppose I did somewhat exceed 
in my libations, is it for you in your blue jacket to remark upon it? Go to, 
sirrah! Jet me tell you, you must change your notes, or you are not like to 
stumble ona patron inahurry. [t may require a hard blow to draw sparks 
from a flint, but it isthe soft word and the sup ple neck that must extract gold 
from a rich man’s pocket.” 

The blood of Frank fired at this insult. He sent his quondam entertainer 
to the devil in no very measured terms, declaring that he eared neither for his 
rank nor his money, and only regretted his ever having come on so beggaris 
an errand—* But,” he added in a low tone, not intended for his Lordship’s 
ear, though it did happen to reach it, “but, when once a man has got a girl 
in his head, he generally contrive s to play some foolish prank or another. 

“Very sage ly remarked!” said the nobleman, who seeme 4 to he more 
amused than irritated by his violence ; “very sagely remarked indeed! Thi 
girl in your head shall be a sufficient excuse ‘for the follies of last ni rht, as | 
dare say she has been, and will be, for many others. You shall have the 
money, vou drunken dog, but [I will not trust it into your hands, lest it 
should slip between the fingers, as my poor mandarin did. Send up your 


Jessv—lI think vou called her Je ssv—to the castle this evening, or sooner if 


vou like it better, and she shall have the gold.” 

~ No, truly,” said Frank, “she comes not here with my good will.” 
“She's no true woman then, if she does not come without it,” replied his 

Lordship. “ But be it as you can settle it between you. 


Without vouchsafing any reply to this observation, the sailor flung himself 


into his skiff, with a firm resolution that Jessy should learn no more of the 
transaction than that he had failed in his endeavours to procure the money. 

Puck takes good care that this resolution shall be foiled, and he accord- 
ingly informs Jessy, that her presence is required at Calshot Castle. Mr. 
Frank much against his inclination, is commissioned to convey Jessy an 
her father to the Castle; they are well received at the Castle gates by the 
domestics, but Frank is refuse] admittance; they proceed, leaving him 
behind. 


The room, into which they were shown, was the same that had witnessed 
the orgies of the preceding night, but in the person of the nobleman the 


found one they had least expected to see under such circumstances. Instead of 


the round, lusty figure, described by Frank, it was Howleglass [Puck] himse! 

who stood before “them—not with the light, fantastic carriage he had been 
wont to put on w hen playing the part of a gipsy, but with the air and bearing 
of one who is fully sensible of his elevation above the generality of mankind. 
He seemed, too, to have grown five vears older since they had last seen him, 
but this might in some measure be accounted for by the difference of dress 
and manners between his past and his present state; the one being as much 
calculated to take from the appearance of years, as the other to add to it 
He was now splendidly habited in white satin slashed with crimson, with 


silk stockings rolled above the knee, and large roses in the shoe composed of 


precious stones of inestimable price. The clasp too of his sword-belt, as 
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well as the belt itself, was studded with diamonds, and the large jewel that 
fastened the feathers in his hat were scarcely of less value. From his neck, 
suspended by a golden chain, and on his breast, he wore the various orders 
peculiar to different countries, so that his fame was evide ntly not limited to 
one land. With these appliances, he, who before had only seemed handsome, 
was now a perfect model of manly beauty, so much had dress and the assumip- 
tion of a higher character added to the natural graces of his person. 

At this unexpected sight Jessy blushed and smiled, while a thousand vy ague 
fancies chased each other across her little brain, like the shadows of spring- 
clouds scudding across the fields: and some of them of a nature, which, it 
Frank could have been aware of them, would by no means have tended to 
allay the fever of his jealousy. As to the serjeant, he commenced sun ulry 
exclamations without having the power to finish them, looking from the 
ce.ling to his daughter. and from his daughter back again to the ceiling. If, 
howeve r, he hoped to gain anything in the way of elucidation from either, he 
was sorely disappointed, and even the I: irge fly, that buzzed upon the latter, 
seemed to be mocking his embarrassment. 

After having enjoyed their confusion for some time, his Lordship at last 
condesce nde “l to be his own inter pre ter. 

“You seem surprised, old man, at my transformation, and truly it is 
something, from a vagrant to a lord; but yet | should imagine that you, who 
are so experienced a gardener, and so fond of tu lips, must ere this have seen 
a grub unfold himself into a butterfly /—And vou, Jessy —women are gener- 
ally more keen-sighted than men in these matters—ecan you not guess what it 
is that has made a nobleman descend from his state, and take u pon him the 
beggarly character of « gipsy for so many weeks’ must I say in so many 
words that I love you, and am ready to share with you my name and fortune? 
Nay answer me not till you have heard all that | can offer 

“Good, my Lord,” exclaimed the impatient veteran, who was ra pt into the 
seventh heaven at this confirmation of his best hopes,—** Good, my Lord, 
what should she wish to hear more than she has heard? or what other 
answer should she make than by going on her knees and taking the hand you 
are ple ‘ased to hold out to her?—Swoons! if she had not been beside herself 
with joy, she had done so much already. But you must forgive her, my 
Lord; you must forgive her, She is young and foolish, faults that she will 
mend of in time.” ; 

“You are too hasty,” replied the nobleman, smiling at his eagerness to 

catch a coronet for his daughter. “Leave me to arcue this point with our 
Jessy, and f trust things will fall out to both our wishes. Look here, maiden: 
look at these treasures—enough to buy a county, though that county were 
your own Hampshire. Only say you are mine, and all this is yours, to lend 
or to give, to use or to waste, at your own good pleasure, w ithout rendering 

a reason for it to any one.” 

As he said this he opened drawer after drawer of a large ebony case, pss 
of which was filled with gold coins that lav loosely in it as a thing of 1 
account. The eye of the serjeant glowed like a living ember as he gazed on 
all this wealth, and his transports were still greater when their noble host 
turned to a second case, of less dimensions, in which diamonds, emeral * 
rubies, and every sort of precious stones, were displayed on black velvet, 
the various shapes of rings, clasps, bracelets, necklaces, and the other flan 
best suited to show olf their rare brilliance. 

“ These too are yours w hen you are mine,” said the tempter. 

Jessy sighed, but it is hard to say w hether that sigh proceeded from a wish 
to possess what she had _ n, or from a consciousness that her truth to Frank 
was not quite so fixed as her feelings told her it ought to be. 

“These too are yours when you are mine,” repeated the tempter. “ But 
answer me not yet. You have not seen all. Here is the picture of m) 
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estate in the west+one out of many—and from it you may judge what life 
she may hope to lead who ealls herself ny bride.” 

He led her up to a large mirror, “ passed his handkerchief over the glass 
as if clearing away the dust from it, when there immediately appeared a 
magnificent villa, or rather a p: he we, in the midst of a noble park and 
crounds, that extended on all sides as far as the eve could reach. Nothing 
in nature could be more beautiful. This immense space was a continued 
succession of wood and water, hill and dale, those parts which were not 
covered with trees, being a mixture of fields highly cultivated and of the 
richest downs, where herds of cattle were grazing, whose sleck sides bore 
witness to the fatness of the pasture. ‘To complete the scene, a splendid 
equipage was visible rolling up the avenue between the oaks to the lordly 

nsion, 

“Now hear me, Jessy,” said the owner of all this magnificence, who had 
attentively watched the effect produced by the picture of it on the simple 
fancy of the maiden. “ What you have seen does but coldly express the 
half of what awaits you in being mine. Let me try to eke out the picture 
by words. As many days as there are in the vear, so many shall be your 
dresses, and each more magnificent than the ether. As m: iny weeks as there 
are in the year, so many shall be your servants. As many months as there 
are in the year, so many shall be your horses. No queen when she rises shall 
rise to such a banquet; nor, when she lies down to sleep, shall her day have 
been of so much pleasure. And tell me, Jessy, is there any thing in myself 
to make such an offer less worthy than it would be from another? Am I 
deformed, that a maiden should slight my love ?’—He drew up his finely- 
proportioned figure to its full he ight. and flung out his hand as if challer ging 
her eve to find a defect —* Or is there any blemish in these features, that 1 
need be ashamed to show them 2?” 

“ No, by G—d!" exclaimed the serjeant, forgetting the person he spoke 
to in the warmth of his conviction; “1 never saw a more proper man in all 
my born days, and I think an old soldier ought to know something of sueh 
matters.” : 

Even Jessy could not help stealing a glance at the challenger, and her 
eves, though she spohe not, plainly enough confessed that he was well worthy 
of a maiden’s dearest affection. ‘This did not ese ape the lover. He saw he 
was on the eve of triumphing, and pressed the final question—* Will you be 
mine, Jessy ?~ 

“ To be sure she will,” cried the serjeant, whose own heart was more than 
sufficiently captivated by the gold and jewels; “to Le sure she will, or 
she must have taken leave of her senses. 

Poor Jessy! Again she sighed more deeply than before—she herself could 
not tell why. Her head seemed to swim. She looked up a second time from 
the jewels and the picture to cast a timid gl: ance on her wooer, whose appear- 
ance, if anything could have excused a woman's fickleness, must have pleaded 
her pardon for that moment of frailty; for, truth to say, though it may 
injure the poor maiden with the lovers of idle fiction, she was more than 
half won. 

“ Will you be mine, Jessy?” he repeated, taking her hand, and speaking 
in those soft persuasive tones which sound so sweetly to the ear of woman. 

Jessy blushed, drooped her head, and fairly wept, but her fingers returned 
the pressure of his hand, though so faintly as not to have been sensible to 
anything less apprehensive than the quick touch of a lover, Emboldened by 
this token that his suit was fast prospering, he put one arm round her waist, 
and drawing her more closely to him, again said, ‘* Will you not be mine, 
Jessy ?” : ; ; 

The little maiden held both hands to her eyes, and sobbed aloud, ex- 
claiming, as if in sorrow at her own weakness, Oh, Frank, Frank!” 
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It would seem that her voice was a spell to coninre up the absent, for no 
sooner had the words escaped her lips, than ayy vice close behind her answered, 
“ Tam here, Jessy—mine own true Jessy. 

Jessy, whose back was to the window, hastily turned round at this exela 
mation, and there, sure enough, was Mr. Frank, who, on his passion having 
cooled, which it did not fail to do when the gates were closed behind him, 
became anxious to know what was going on with his mistress. As the doors 
were absolutely closed = his return by the barbarity of the chief hunts- 
man, who had no idea, he said, of a fellow like him coming in and ont ot 
his Lordship’s castle as f it were a tap-room, he could think of no better 
means to gratify his curiosity than by clambering up to the window. ‘This 
to a sailor. was a task of little ditfic ulty, time having destroyed in many pli LCeS 
the even surface of the soft stone, and left sun: dry cavities and rough points, 
which afforded, if not a safe, at least a sufficient footing for one of his habits 
In this way he heard, to his great joy, the last appeal of his mistress, though 
had he reached the window a minute sooner than he did, it is possible his 
admiration of her constancy might have been much more temperate, But in 
love, as in war, it is the right timing of matters that brings fame or shame, 
victory or defeat. 

The se rjeant, of course, viewed this interruption of his quondam friend 
with no very favourable eyes. In his heart he wished him at Jericho, and, 
as he was seldom restrain: 1 by any considerations from giving words to his 
thoughts, he exclaimed in creat ire, * | wonde eae it Is, ‘| should wonder, if 
I had not known your impudence of old—what brings you here, stealing in 
like a thief at the window. Away with veur Mit face the same road you 
came, and as much quicker as may be, If his Lordship were of my way of 
thinking, he would have vou ducked in the castle moat, and then hung up on 
the flag-staff to dry again.” 

“Tt might be no easy matter for half a score popinjays to do as much, even 
though he had an old fool to help him, with a heart as tough as his own 
wooden leg,” replied Frank, who was in no mood to pick his phrases. “ Bu 
Jessy, do you,” the words seemed to choke him, “do you sing to the same 
tune? If so, say but the word, and [ am gone, not to trouble you again in 
a hurry.” 

“No! no!” cried Jessy eagerly ; “save me Frank, save me from myself, 
And may heaven forgive you, my Lord, for tempting a aed rirl so cruelly 
Say not a word to me, father. if } was weak enough to be dazzled for a 
moment, it was only fora moment; | am come to my better senses again, and 
know the wrong I did to myself and to Hess truest heart that ever owned love 
for a maiden. Point not to the gold, my Lord, or the picture of your large 
estates ; I can now look on both as a woman should do whose faith is given 
to wet tel hy 

“ Her faith, perhaps, but not her love,” replied the young nobleman. sar- 
castically. 

* Yes, my Lord, her love too,” replied Jessy, her feelings too deeply agitated 
for her to stand on the wonte d reserve of female bashfulness ; “ her love too, 
or she never had plighted her faith.” 

Till this moment Frank had hesitated to enter the room, though he had forced 
open the window, but no sooner did he hear this plain avowal of leve from 
the lips of his mistress, than he sprang from the cill into the chamber, and, 
grasping her firmly round the waist with one hand, with the other he bran- 
dished his trusty cudgel in defiance. 

“ After that word let me see who will take her from me,” he said. look’: 
to his rival as to the quarter whence he expeeted an answer to his challeng 

“Not J, by the rood! re plied his Lordship. laughing. “ Yours she 
and vours she shall be, if my best wishes ean make her so.” 

“What!” cried the se rjeant, disappointed at the baling of his own hopes 
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and no less shocked at the pusillanimity indicated, as he thought, in this ready 
surrender,—‘ will your Lordship suffer yourself to be bearded after this 
fashiou by a fellow who can't bring his wife even a snail's portion, for the 
poor snail has a house to his back, if he can boast of nothing else. Come 
hither, Jessy! come hither from his side this instant.” 

* Not so, father,” replied Jessy, firmly but modestly, “ A little while since 
and i was at your disposal, but, when you gave my hand to Francis, you lost 

he right to command and | the power to obey you. 

“Why how now, jade!” exclaimed the indignant veteran; do you mutiny? 
do you kick against orders? fire and fury 

* Leave the fire to the furies, and the furies to the fire,” said the gypsy- 
lord; “they are well matched. And let us see if we cannot contrive another 
mateh equally fitting, and not so ominous. Come, come, old soldier ; you 
must relent, and the rather as you have been mistaken all along in this 
vatter. What L have said to our little Jessy in the way of love, was but to 

cy how woman's word and woman's faith would hold together r, and glad am 
I tu find the y twist into a line that will bear some straining betore it breaks. 
The trial | grant was a sore one, but the reward shall be proportioned. Give 
ine vour hand, fair and faithful, for you deserve that title; and do you, my 
worthy rival, smooth, if you can, those jealous wrinkles, which will else make 
an old man of you be fore your time. [flask your maiden’s hand, it is to 
return it to you, not richer indeed, for wealth gilds not beauty, but with the 
ouly addition that was w anting to eusure your happiness. 

He gave Jossy a key, and pointing to a little iron chest desired Frank to 
take it up. 

‘It is yours,” he continued, “and contains the sum you asked for tw ice 
told. Bear witness, old man, that I give it freely, both interest and principal.” 

The serjeant was too deeply: absorbed i in certain calculations of his own, to 
attend to this appeal, and it was clear they must have been of a very pro- 
found nature, for they had ploughed half a dozen additional wrinkles in his 
forehead, each an inch dee p, besides drawing down his brows like an extinguisher 

ver hs solitary optic. Frank, too, he sitated, in doubt whether to avail 
Sle elf of his patron's generosity, but a single nies from, and into, the 
bright blue eves of Jessy decided him. 

‘- | will not refuse your Lordship’s bounty,” he said, in his usual brief, 
nianty manner: “ but it’s on the condition that, if it should chance te prosper 
in my hands, | may consider it as a loan to be without offence returned. 
Should it fail, no unlikely matter where the hazard is so great, | can only 
say, thank your Lordship for your kindness, and am surry | cannot return 
it better.” 

“ Sorrow not about it, honest Frank, as far as the loss may concern me 
only. € would rather give the gold than lend it, and, if the terms are 
changed, it will be because you choose to have it so.” 

“I wice five hundred make a thousand, suddenly exclaimed the serjeant, 
having duly eome to this undeniable conclusion, alter a long and laborious 
consultation with his fingers—* children you have my blessing; my Lord I 
thank you heartily ; and the marriage takes place to-morrow.’ 
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CRITICAL NOTICES, 


The Story without an End, Translated from the German of F. W. 
Corove. By Saran Austin. Wilson, Exchange. 


«A Tuina of beauty is a joy for ever;”* so sung the sweet and unfor- 
tunate poet John Keats, and such a “thing of beauty” is the little 
volume before us. All possessing the least poetic feeling will feel a 
chord struck to his heart, by its soft and simple passages, a sensation 
st say, time can ne'er efface. None but a 
good man could have written this book; it contains an epitome of all 


created which we would a 


that is good, all that is noble in human nature, and none but one who 
has a perception of the benevolent, the lovely and the sublime, can appre- 
ciate its beauties. To the mere man of business, whose whole happiness 
is set on gain, to the man of pleasure, whose sole delight is placed in 
sensual gratifications, this must ever remain a sealed book, and the 


remarks we have made will to them remain equally unintelligible. Such 
we know will coolly turn over, what they will think a farrago of hetero- 
geneous stulf about blue-bells and butter-cups, and if they read this 
article will wonder what we mean by saying this had anything to do with 


the nobler part of man. To such we deiga to give no explanation, and 
those who are capable of appreciating the beauties of this enchanting 
little work will stand in need of none. We merely intend to recommend 
its perusal to erery one, and those who can read it through without 
having felt that they have conversed with a being of a superior order, we 
further recommend to lay aside all books of poetry; let them cultivate 
their ledger or their newspaper, the Faérylands of imagination are too 
sacred for their tread. We foresee what can be said against us, we are 
aware that we may be charged with writing a rhapsody rather than a criticism; 
but let this be our excuse ; we do not often praise (for we find but little 
worthy of our praise) and when we meet with what is really beautiful, it 
is hard to refrain from the language of enthusiasm. 

To those who have read and admired the * Story without an end,” we 
recommend the perusal of one of Shelley's minor poems, * The Sensitive 
Plant.” The same strain of feeling, nay, the same ideas often appear in 
both, but there is this difference ; the Englishman's poem is more natural, 
for it sings of the decay of those fair forms which his own imagination 
has created ; the German's story is more lovely, it merely describes what 
is beautiful, it goes no farther, and we rejoice to find that it is a * Story 
without an End.” 

It is with great reluctance that we find one fanlt in the manner ot 
getting up this excellent little book. We do not approve of the intro- 
ductory epistle from the translatress to her daughter. The © Story” 
seems there to be considered as a mere nursery tale, a fable compiled to 
please and instruct children, and this alone is enough to deter children ot 
a larger growth from its perusal. We scruple not to say, that this is not 
a work for children; it is suited to those alone who have acquired a more 
vigorous imagination, a stronger power of abstraction than can fal] to the 
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lot ofa mere child. What, for instance, could a child make of the folow- 
ing metaphysical opinion ? 


“The height and depth existed only in the eyes of the child, and the 
leaves and the sky were true and real only in his thoughts ; because in 
the mind alone the picture was permanent and lasting, and could be 
carried with him withersoever he went.” p. 63. 

It would be unjust to conclude without making honorable mention of 
Mr. Harvey's cuts, they are executed in a style worthy of the subject they 
illustrate, and display a spirit similar to that which so much delights us in 
the tail pleces to Croker’s Lrish tales. 


Spirit of Peers and People. A National Tragi-Comedy. By the author 
of the Erposition of the False Mediun, §c. §c. Eilingham Wilson, 1834. 


( NPLEASANT traths are wondrously unpalatable. ‘This book will be, we 
foretell, a mighty, although it will doubtless be a bitter pul to some dainty 
pares; and yet no drug in the market. Wt is a book for the people. Let 
them read it, and then let such of them as resemble fat Jaques, one of the 
characters in this political drama,—to wit, those who trouble not their 
craniums with too great a burden of thought, either respecting polities, 
or anything else, so long as they can make themselves comfortable, by 
the mastication of a beef steak,—let them read, and then let them quote 
Shakspeare,— 

** Can such things be ”’” Ac. , 


[It is also a book for the Peers. Let them eschew its contents as they 
best can, We will say nothing of digestion. It is every man’s and every 
woman's book. It contains pith and marrow, from the opening scene, 
where two mechanics are introduced as being in pursuit of a dog, for the 
sake of a bone, which it is bearing to some snug spot, in order to eat its 
meal in piece and quictness—even unto the conclusion, It, perchance, may 
be the Attornay-General’s book,—a_ personage who seems to live and grow 
fat upon the press. A jury may even sit upon it, not in inquest, good readers, 
for its death, ve predict, will be neither sudden nor violent. But when 
we bear in mirQ! that twelve men, have, before this, been summoned from 
their business and their families, to sit in judgment upon /'udge, we 
cannot feel ex§eedingly surprised, if a Jury should be impannelled, and, 
by their grave Pleliberations, lend a lifting hand (if such were necessary, 
which it is n@t), to bring this book into notice ; and this book is no 
fudge. 
f — 


The Literary Cuclopa tia, or Universal Dictionary of Ideas, in Monthly 
Parts, Part ¢1.—By ‘Tuomas Donby: with an original Memoir to each 
Author, by Thomas Roseoe, Esq. Berger, Holywell-street. 


In this age @ cheap publications, we have seen few cheaper than this 
work. It cons@§ts of compilations taken from our best writers, in which the 
subjects are 734 grape arranged. The passages seem judiciously chosen, 
ind we trust frctn this specimen, that it will bring before the attention of 
the reading puigic, the works of several unknown, vet not less worthy and 
instructive authgérs. The extracts from the “ Reliquia Gebinianie” are 
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very interesting. Why does not some spirited bookseller venture to publish 
the remains of “the ingenious and excellent Lady Grace Gethin,’ in 
a more substantial form! we think it would remunerate him, and know it 
would be an acquisition to the literature of the Country. This numbea 
contains passages from Young, Lady Gethin, and Butler. <A short memoir 
of each Author is prefixed from the pen of Mr. Thomas Roscoe, and out 
only remark on them, is, we wish they had been longer. 


The Gardeners’ Dictionary, §c. By Puitie Mivver, PF. R. S.\—Henderson. 


A NINTH edition of a very useful, and also a very scientific and learned 
work ; but it is also, in some parts, an extremely interesting book, We 
chanced in our looking at some of the numbers of this publication, to meet 
with a good account of the garicus or Mushroom. We extract it as a 
good specimen of the manner in which the author has treated his subject 

AGaRicUs (from Aguaria, a river of Sarmatia, the generic name by which 
all the species of mushrooms are collectively known). 

Class 24. Cryptogamia. Nat. Ord. Fungi. 

The characters are---Pileus or cap of a fleshy nature, supported upon a 
distinct stalk ; gills underneath, differing in substance from the rest of the 
plant, and inclosing the particles by which the species are re-produced, called 
sporules or seeds. This genus consists, according to the latest botanical 
writers, of not fewer than a thousand species, inhabiting heaths, rocks, 
meadows, trees, and some masses of decaying vegetable matter, throughout 
Europe, and other parts of the temperate regions of the globe. A large pro- 
portion are poisonous, a few are wholesome, but by far the greater number 
are altogether unknown in regard to their action upon the human constitu- 
tion. It would appear that their properties depend more upon climate, 
situation, and other fortuitous circumstances, than upon any specific charac- 
ters, as some kinds that are wholesome in one country are not so in another. 
in England, Agaricus muscaricus is extremely pvisonous, whilst in Kamts- 
chatka it constitutes a species of food. In many parts of Europe, several 
other sorts are eaten, which we fancy to be poisonous. Caution is certainly 
needful where several of the species are confessedly injurious, at least when 
taken in large quantities; and in order to distinguish the eatable from the 
poisonous species, observe the following characters, which are, without doubt, 
indicative of the poisonous sorts. Those that havea cap very thin in propor 
tion to their gills —Those in which the gills are all of equal length.—Those 
that run speedily into a dark watery liquid.—Such as have the stalk growing 
from one side of the cap, and those that havea milky juice. In Dr. Withering > 
Botanical Arrangement, the number of British species ascertained and 
described, amount to two hundred and thirteen; of all these one only, the 
el garicus campestris, has been selected for cultivation in our gardens. A few 
others, which will be hereafter described, may be eaten with perfect confidence 

Some of the species shine like so many focuses of cinnabar-light on the 
surrounding green, and are no small ornament in the solitary walks of th 
woods about the middle of October. They attract the eye to look at, the 
hand to pluck them, the mind to admire their beauty ; but woe to him who 
eats them! They are pernicious, and confirm the melancholy axiom, that fair 
appearances are too often deceitful. 


The Animal Kingdom. By Baron Cuvirer.—Henderson, 1535. 


Tits translation of Cuvier’s Le Regne Anima/, has the merit of being « 
! translation, and not a popular and garbled transfusion of a goo! 
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scientific work, made for the benefit of the elegant and superficial readers 
in book clubs and circulating libraries. Such a description of work formed 
out of Cuviers book, has been published by another bookseller, and we 
have no doubt that it will have by far the best sale. Wecould have wished 
that the plates had either been better coloured, or not coloured at all. 


Proposed South London Market. Pamphlet, 1834. 


Tuts pamphlet has been put into our hands, and from the statement of 
facts it contains, we are bound to confess, that there is a very strong case 
made out, to justify the experiment of providing the south part of London with 
a suitable market ; the proposed site is between the obelisk and the Elephant 
aud Castle, in the parish of St. George the Martyr, Southwark. There can 
be no doubt that great advantages would result to this part of the town, 
if such an undertaking was carried into effect. The advantages to be derived 
from this market may be best explained by the pamphlet before us. 

“ Among the advantages, public and local, which the erection of the South 
London Market and Abattoirs will realize, may be enumerated— 

Ist.—It will afford at a cheap rate the most ample accommodation to the 
Butcher and Slaughtering trades, as well as to the wholesale and retail 
dealers in fruit and vegetables, voluntarily occupying the same: the great 
thoroughfares of South London will consequently be relieved from intolerable 
nuisances—ouly to be removed by the establishment of a capacious and well 
regulated Market. 

2d.—It will afford to the inhabitants of Southwark and the neighbouring 
towns and villages a cheap and ample supply of all the necessaries of life—the 
invariable result of the competition of MARKETS. 

3d.—The expenditure of an immense capital in the district, in the erection 
of buildings and in the employment of numerous workmen, will eventually 
increase the parish revenue and the trade of the neighbourhood. 

4th.—The removal of numerous small tenements densely inhabited, now 
generating an atmosphere tending to produce fever and the cholera, whose 
ravages have been particularly fatal in that quarter. 

Sth—The opening of a noble approach through the footways, called 
Butcher Row and George Passage, to Great Union Street, leading to London 
and Blackfriars Bridges—and the widening of Market and Earl Streets.” 


LITERARY NOTICES FOR MARCH, 1834. 


Tue public will be gratified to hear, that the Rev. Dr. J. S. Memes, of 
Edinburgh, has just completed his Lire or Cowper, a Work which cannot 
fail becoming highly popular, as the materials he has gleaned for his pleasing 
task have enabled him to place the amiable and ¢ ‘hristian character of this 


gifted Poet in a far more satisfactory light than had been attained by any of 


his former Biographe rs. T'o this valuable Biography will be added the 
whole of Cowper's Poens and Letters, thus rendering it the most complete 
edition that has ever appeared. The whole to be comprised in three vols. 
post Sve. to be published monthly, and embellished with portraits. 

Mr. Holman. the celebrated Blind Traveller, has nearly ready for publi- 
cation the first volume of his Voyage Round rue Worn, including 
Pravels in Africa, Asia, Australasia, America, &e. Ne 
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This first portion of the work will contain Madeira, Teneriffe, St. Jago, 
Sierra Leone, Cape Coast, Acera, Fernando Po, Bonny, Calabar and other 
Rivers in the Bight of Biafra, Prince’s Island, Ascension, Rio Janeiro, and 
Journey to the Gold Mines. 

It is justly observed by the Atlas, that “this episode in the record of 
Travels is almost incredible.” 

Mr. Sillery, the Author of “ Vallery, or the Citadel of the Lake,” &c. has 
just completed his new Work, entitled THe Royat Mariner, giving an 
Historical Sketch of the Naval Scenes in which his present Majesty bore an 
honourable and conspicuous part. The volume is embellished with a Por- 
trait of the King, and a very beautiful vignette view of the Battle off Cape 
St. Vincent. 

The third Volume of Tue Parent's Caniner or AMUSEMENT AND 
INSTRUCTION is now completed, and its interesting contents fully equal, if 
they do not surpass, fhoth in variety and general attraction, the delightful 
information contained in the former volumes. 

Sea-Wotr. A Work under this singular Title, will form the eleventh 
volume of the Library of Romance. {ft is a Sea Story, of a wild and exciting 
interest; and the Author, although scorning imitation, is said to have had 
more particularly in view a triumph over the American Magician—working 
on his own clement, and making use of the same spirits of the * vasty deep.” 

The third Fasciculus of the New Journal of Mepico-CamuraGicar 
KNOWLEDGE, has just arrived from Paris, and will be published on the 5th 
instant. This number contains a beautiful finished plate of the Fold of the 
Arm, with valuable Contributions by several of the most eminent Professors 
of Medicine on the Continent. 

The numerous interesting Plates {intended to illustrate Mr. Walker's 
valuable new Work—* PuysioGNomy POUNDED ON PurystoLocy,” being 
now completed, the volume will be published early in Mareh. It will afford 
amusement as well as instruction in the critical examination of physiog 
nomical and national character—placing the subject on a far more satisfac- 
tory basis than has ever yet been attained: the Phrenologists will do well to 
look to it, for it may give an impulse to their perceptive organs ;—they, as 
well as the Antiquarians, will be interested in reading an appended paper on 
the sculls of Ancient Britons and Romans at Hythe. 

A volume, containing vivid portraitures of the more prominent personages 
who figured in the first struggles of the Reformers, more especially at the 
French Court, will shortly appear, under the title of CATHERINE DB 
Mepicis,or THE Rivat Farrus. 

Sir Thomas Dick Lauder has just completed the second volume of his 
excellent Miscellany of Narurat History, containing thirty-six beauti 
fully coloured plates of the Feline Species, from the Noble Lion to the 
Domestic Cat, the whole drawn by Mr. A. Forbes, A.S.A., and engraved by Mr 
Kidd, S.A., with descriptive letter-press by William Rhind, Esq., M-R.CLS 
&e. enriched with a great variety of highly interesting Anecdotes, and a 
more complete account of this singular Species than has ever before been 
given to the public. 

THe Prorestanr: a Tale of the Reign of Queen Mary; will appear in 
a few days, forming the seventh volume of the new and uniform edition ot 
Mrs. Bray's Historical Novels, now publishing in monthly volumes. The 
incidents in this striking narrative follow one another in breathless rapidity 
The great Agitators of those turbulent times —Bonner—Gardiner—Thorn 
ton—Harpsfield—Friar Jolin of Spain, and others, are brought before us, 
in this splendid work, with great historical truth and luminous dramatic 
virour 

“Tur Rivant Sisrers; a Pale of Love and Sorrow > with other Poems 


= sf } 
vill appear early m March. 
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